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Nearly 3,000 years ago, Green 
ieilers crossed the sea to colonize 
southern Maly and Sicily. The 
ruins of ther cities prociaim. a 
golden realm thar, fora time, ott- 
shone Athens itself. 
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In the remote villages of Mexico's 
most etanicaily diverse state, 
pedsant farmers cling to ancient 
fradiions as well as ape-old feels. 
Music exerts the power to bring 
ihe people together. 


All but wiped outa century ago 
ihe American bison is winning tite 
West as others discover wihtat the 
Plains Indians fave long knawn: 
fhe powerful animals are ideally 
adapted fo fhe region. 
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The pace of life quicken rn 
these fush islanes of Portugal, 
whose membership in the 
European Union raises hope 
of new prosperity vet direatens 
traditional livelihoods. 
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Descending to the Pacific seafioor, 
sciemiiats have for the first tiene 
observed a volcanic eruption and 
lis aftermain: the creation of 
ving colonies of straneer-fhan- 
Fiction Organisms. 
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COVER; Steamy warnuh af thermal springs in Yellowstone Mational Park draws sone of tts 4.000 


buffalo, ranging free here ax they faz 
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FoR 500 YEARS, BETWEEN THE EIGHTH AND THIRD 








ITALY SCALED THE HEIGHTS OF POWER AND WEALTH. THE > \ 
GLORY OF THE PIONEERING GREEKS STILL SPEAKS THROUGH a 
AN ACTOR'S MASK AND ON SEGESTA’S ANCIENT STAGE. 
By RICK GORE 
SENIOR ASSISTANT EDITOR 
Photographs by SISSE BRIMBERG & —_ 





SG REECE'S WESTWARD EXPANSION 


on aee when the (Wediter- 
finedan Sea wis a daunting 
faentics, traversed in legend 
by Heratles and Odvaseus, 
Greek setters soiled west 
for a herter bie. Crossing the 
waters tn oared ships, cola 
nists nade for southern 
ftaly—o repien that became 
known as Magni Graecia; 


or Crreat Grreece—and for 


ITALY 


the island of Sivily. 

The neweomers built cit- 
ies, often an the sites inf 
native towne. Eventaaliy the 
colonies rivaled their pa rent 
cifttes, producing writers, 
athictes, ond thinkers such 


as Archimedes ond Pythago- 


ris, 8 well oa merchants 
Heclthy from groin exports. 
In 413 Ac. Syracuse 


™ 
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crushedan invasion from 
ithens to become the titan 
of the Greek world. Pressure 
from: Carthaginians cred 
Romans one feuds between 
Cities Weokened the western 
Grieks. By 200 ac, Rome 
hod foppled the westerners, 
thaweh their longucre oni 
customs would entire for 
Certiuerles. 
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— AOTOSRAPHED AT MATIONAL ARCHAEOLOGICAL MUSEUM, TARANTO 


WHETHER EXPRESSING THE 





MSELVES IN PLAYFUL SCULPTURES 
OF GYMNASTS OR IN A VASE SHOWING EROS, GOD OF LOVE, 
THE GREEKS IN ITALY INVIGORATED THE MOTHER CULTURE. 
FROM THE WEST CAME ADVANCES IN ART, ARCHITECTURE, 


AND SCIENCE, AS WELL AS STIRRINGS OF DEMOCRACY. 





ABCHARGLOGICAL MUSEUM, M ris Ei, 
COURTESY UNFVERSITY OF TEKAS EXCAVATIONE 








FOR HERE LIVED AEOLUS, KEEPER OF WINDS, WHO SPED THEIR WAY. 











WoO OWNED SUCH A FINE DRINKING CUP! THE WINE BOWL, INSCRIBED 


7RED IN A CHILD'S FUNERAL PYRE 





WITH GREEK VERSE, WAS UNC 
Is PITHEKOUSSAI, THE FIRST WESTERN SETTLEMENT. ARCHAEOLOGIST 
Giorcio BUCHNER (RIGHT), WHO FOUND THE PIECE FROM 


ABOUT 720 B.C., BELIEVES A GRIEVING FATHER IT INTO THE FIRE. 


N AN ISLAND not far from the rocks where the mythical Sirens sang, 

. gnef overwhelmed the man. His son, a boy of about ten, had died. 
The year was 720 8.c., and funeral ceremonies had begun on this 
far-flung outpost of the Greek world. 

Years earlier the man had left his home in Greece, fired by 
dreams of a fresh start ina rich land. He hae sailed west ina 
cramped ealley, disembarking on this island called Pithekoussai near the Bay of 
Naples. A rough-and-reacy emperium, Pithekoussai teemed with not only Greeks 
but also Phoenician artisans and adventurers from across the Mediterranean, Labor- 
ers worked as smeliers, processing ores from the iron-rich Etruscan lands to the 
north, Craftsmen shaped the metal into jewelry and other decorative goods to trade 
back to the Etruscans and nearby Italic peoples. 

The man had married—perbaps the daughter of an Etruscan trading partner. He 
prospered. Then tragedy took his son. 

He ordered a costly cremation, a rite normally reserved for adults, As flames 
roared around his son's body, the man bate him farewell. He picked up a favorite 
wine cup, drank deeply, then smashed the cup into the fire. 

Twenty-seven centuries later I sit in a villa overlooking ancient Pithekoussai, now 
known as Lechia, talking of this long-ago anguish with Giorgio Buchner, an §0-vear- 
ald archaeologist. Buchner, who has excavated on the island since 1952, bases his 
tale of this ancient father on a grave in the valley below the villa 

“Ttis one of the richest graves we have,” he says. “We found the boy's bones — 
and this.” He opens a box, Inside is the very cup, pieced together again, that Buch- 
ner believes was flung by the grieving 
father. Three lines of poetry are 
inscribed across it. “Nestor had a fine 
drinking cup,” Buchner translates, 
“hut anyome who drinks from fArs 
cup will soon be struck with desire for 
fair-crowned Aphrodite.” 

Playful verses, they are reminiscent 
not of a funeral but of the parties 
called symposia thet the father must 
have once enjoyed. They refer to 
Ring Nestor of Homer's /liad. 

“These words are among the earli- 
est scraps of writing we know of in 
the Greek alphabet,” says Buchner, 
“We don't know if the father himself 
wrote these verses, but they tell us 
that the people who lived here were cultivated. They knew the Homeric poems per- 
haps at the same time they were being written down.” 

l have come to Pithekoussai in search of such fragments. They represent the begin- 
ning Of a great age of Greek emigration and exploration—a westward expansionary 
movement no less venturesome for ancient times than the settlement of the Americas 
would be two millennia later. I want to discover who these people were, what made 
them leave home, and what kind of new world they built. 

Pithekoussai, founded around 770 8.c., was the first of those Greek settlements. 

A few decades later, colonies were established on Sicily. More sprouted all along 
the coast of southern Italy, a region called Magna Graecia, or Great Greece, by 
Latin historians. 

The western lands were fertile, and their prosperous soils helped create great cities 
On Sicily, Syracuse eventually reached a population that rivaled Athens's in size and 
power. Likewise, the city of Sybaris grew so rich that its name remains a synonym 
for voluptuous luxury: 














Doric masterpiece of strength and symmetry, the Temple of Concord commands the site of 





The western Greeks flaunted their success. They built huge 
temples that outshone most of those back home. Passionate about 
athletics; they dominated the Olympic Games for many years. They 
commissioned a number of the great artworks of antiquity, Even 
after they were overwhelmed by Roman armies around 710 8.c., the 
western Greeks lived on in Italy. When Mount Vesuvius erupted in 
A.D. 79, the citizens of Naples still spoke Greek. 

This westward expansion invigorated the Greek spirit. Many of 
the great philosophers before Socrates emerged in the west. Pythag- 
oras, called the father of science, flourished in Magna Graecia. 
Later, Archimedes, the most celebrated mathematician and inven- 
tor of ancient Greece, lived in Sicily. Perhaps the fires of democracy 
itself were fueled in the west before reaching Athens. 

Modern archaeology is revolutionizing our portrait of the western 
Greeks. Until recently we had to rely on the often biased or hearsay 
writings of ancient historians, most of whom lived centuries after 
the events they reported, However, archaeologists are now docu- 
menting for the first time actual settlement patterns, farm sizes, and 
agricultural techniques. Excavations of cemeteries in and near the 
ancient city of Metapontion (today’s Metaponto) in southern Italy 
have yielded hundreds of skeletons, providing scientists with some 
of their first hard facts about the physical health of the ancient 
(Gsreek world. 






HY did the Greeks zo west? “They were driven 

in part by curiosity, Real curiosity,” explains 
Elizabeth French, director of the British School at 
Athens. “They wanted to know what lay on the 
other side of the sea.” 

Centuries earlier their ancestors, known as the Mycenaeans, had 
salled western waters and had traded with the indigenous people. 
The Mvycenaecans were the ones who, in legend, fought the Trojan 
War. Odysseus was a Mycenaean who got lost in the west on his 
way home from Troy. 

Beginning around 1200 8.c. the Mycenaean civilization fell into 
turmoil, triggered perhaps by social unrest or a Series of earth- 
quakes. After 1100 8.c.a dark age descended over most of Greece, 
and writing disappeared. Contact with the west dwindled; neverthe- 
less, it lived on tn myth as a land of mystery, sorcery, and apprehen- 
sion. The monsters Scylla and Charybdis lurked in the turbulent 
strait that separates Italy from Sicily, The Cyclops Polyphemus 
hurled boulders at Odysseus from the slopes of Mount Etna. 

As the dark age ended, adventurous Greeks sailed west again. 

At first the lure may have been trace, but soon social forces at home 
began to dominate the colonization. “Villages coalesced into city- 
states, or poleis, such as Athens and Sparta,” explains Anthony 
Snodgrass, an archaeologist at Cambridge University in England. 
“The population boomed. There was not enough land,” 

An emerging class of independent small farmers tilled rocky plots 
an infertile mountainsides, The ruling elite held the growing masses 
in contempt. In one polis aristocrats went through the streets club- 
bing people they disliked. Soon bands of people seeking a better life 


Photographer SiSSE BRIMBERG, a native of Copenhagen, came to Washing- 


ton, D, C., in 1975-to pursue ber craft, She has made the city ber hend- 
quarters ever since. This ts ber 18th article for the GEOGRAPHIC, 





Ite dimensions worthy of 
the Tempie of Zeus at 
Akragas takes shape as 
one of the most colossal 
sacred buildings in the 
classical world, In this 
interpretation of its con- 
struction about 500 B.c., 
laborers lift the upper 
face of a 25-foot-tall tela- 
mon, a giant used as a 
The massive pillars, 
five stories high, were 


i4 National Geographic, November 1004 


built in sections. Drinne 
of rough limestone were 
lifted anu fitted torether, 
then fluted by a stonecut- 
ter. Though never finished 
becouse of wor, the struc- 
ture, now in ruins, would 
hove been nearly twice as 
large as the Temple of 
Heracles, ot lest. 


Mhen the Greeks Went West 





began striking out for the new world. Each band was led by a 
founder who first consulted with the famous oracle at Delphi. And 
50], too, go to Delphi, where journeys west began 

The mystical aura of Delphi persists. Dark clouds brood above 
the Temple of Apollo, where the oracle sat, enshroucded by vapors 
and chanting in a language only the priests could interpret. The 
ornch: was usually an older woman, but dressed asa girl. The 





(oreeks believed she spoke the will of the god Apollo 

Like so many pilgrims in the past, | walk up Delphi's Sacred 
Way, passing the rubble of monuments erected by numerous city- 
states to commemorate great victories. The finest architecture, the 
most sublime sculptures once adorned this path, It would have ztit- 
tered, awing supphants, Some of the most conspicuous monuments 
were built by westerners after they became wealthy, 

Delphi's first recorded involvement in establishing a colony dates 


LS 


from around 730 8.c. The geographer Strabo writes that the city of 

(Chalcis, suffering a severe drought, sent 10 percent of its young men 
asa human tithe to Delphi, thereby decreasing its overstressed pop- 

wlation. Perhaps not knowing what to do with the men, the oracle in 
turn sent them to Italy to belp establish the colony of KRhegion 

As the colonists arnved im their new world, a radical concept 
began to emerge—the equality of citizens. Colonists also began to 
build a new kind of settlement, 

In Greeee, towns had evolved helter-skelter. For instance, in the 
ruins of a Greek town called Zagora, which developed at the end of 
the dark age, I see houses built around a central hearth and arrayed 
in clusters, There was no regular pattern of streets. When I arrive 
in Sicily, however, I find an utterly different type of city. Called 
Megara Hyblaea, it was built in the eighth century 8.C. by the first 
wave of colonists. Only the foundations ofits buildings remain 
Nevertheless, the houses were clearly laid out on a grid of streets, 
much ike Manhattan today. Different sectors of the city served dif- 
ferent functions; The plan was highly rational, 

“Lintil the early 1970s we were taught that urban planning was 
invented at the city of Piraeus in mainland Greece in the 430s B.C, ,” 
says Malcolm Bell IL, an archarologist at the American Academy 
in Rome, “Megara Fyblaea shows us it happened in the colonies 
about three centuries earlier.” 

The grid reveals & major innovation. The city was divided into 
blocks and lots of roughly the same size. “ Everyone was equal in 
the colonies in the beginning,” explains Paola Pelagatt, an Italian 
archaeolopist, “so that’s bow they laid out their cities.’ 


/HROUGHOUT the seventh and sixth centuries B.C. immi- 
prants floocted into the new cities of the west. Because 
writing was still so limited, little is known of those cities 
until about $50 B.c. Around that date coins came into 
use, anc each city produced its own distinctive design 

Arnage the earliest known coins in the west are those from Syha- 
ris, which by then had become the most powerful city in Magna 
Graccia. The luxury-loving Sybarites reportedly banned roosters, 
lest the citizenry be awakened too early. They supposedly also had 
wine piped directly into the city from the vineyards. 

Pipes still dominate the landscape at Sybaris, but now they belong “Itis not a bad place at 





iO aA massive pumping system designed to keep the excavated por- aif...men cold reap 
tons of Syvbaris dry, The original Sybaris perished abruptly in 510 a full harvest, mused 
B.C. when its neighbors, led by the city of Kroton, attacked and Odysseus upon spying the 


region of the (yclops. 
Scholars suggest that the 
hero of Homer's epic, the 
Odvesey, fol come to Sic- 
ily, where the oat fields of 


raved it. Seventy years later Athens built anew city on the ruins 
The Romans built yet another. Groundwater rose, and Syharts 
eventually became a swamp. 

"Without these pumps this would all be under water,” says [sora 


Migliari, an archaeological assistant, a5 she takes me to see what's antiquity are recalled 

been exposed of the original Greek Sybars during a quarter century today (above). 

of occasional digging. We enter the atrium of a Roman-era home Grain fed the colonies’ 

Miglin points into the remnants of a shallow well. [see a frog and wealth, Ships sailed to 

afew butiding stones, Greece with wheat, oats, 
“That well belongs to Svharis,” she savs and barley and returned 
“That's all that’s left?” with pottery and Sronse 


etes ce i , ines. Koch colonial 
“So: The whole city is burted here. Everything,” she declares figurines: Each colonia 


“We know where the buildings are, and exactly where to dig. 


Lf National Geographic, November 1V04 


cifv-stote included land 


Wihere jOrniers worked 
plots richer, larver, and, 
cf fewest at first, more 
equitably allotted than 
fiae in Greece. Cubts 
formed arnund the eriain 
Poddess Persephone. 

4A restored plaque from a 
SOnctuery In Loker 
shows Persephone shor- 


ing the throne with 


Hodes, ead of the urntder- 


mori, as they adinire 


Truths of the fond, 





We have agreat culture here but very little money to excavate. 

[ travel to Sybaris's rival and conqueror, the mighty city of Korie 
ton, It too Hes buried —beneath the bustling modern metropolis of 
Crotone. (na peninsula known a5 Capo Colonna on the outskirts oi 
the city rises a lone column of a tem 
Hera. The original 42 columns were standing until around 1500, 
when looters began to cart them off to reuse the stone: 

“The temple was like the Statue of Liberty, the first thing you 
SW BS YOU approached, savs Tommaso ledesco, an are hitect and 
irouenout the Mecti 
w Greek town 


Piazza Pvthacoras recalls ancient Kroton’s most famous citizen 


history enthusiast, “It was famous 


{ rotone otters Fe yy! other 


YTHAGORAS AND HIS DISCIPLES had cnormous miluenee in 
the evolution of Western thoujht 
aspects of nature, from the notes of the musical scale to 
the sides of triangies, wer 
between mumber: 

And engineering revolve around that : 
probably influenced a school of philosophers in the city of Elea 
thinkers such 0s Parmenides and “eno, who also pioneered mn ask 
ing questions about the mature of being. Although Greek philosophy 
had been barn earlier—in Miletos, a (sreek center in Asia ¥ 
ectual journey that Socrates, 
ater continue in Athens, a journey fun- 
Tt was the beginning of reason 
But who was Pythagoras? It's hard to separate the man from his 
legend. “We have no writings of his,” 
torian of philosophy at Columbia Universit, 
ascribed to him may, in fact, be that of his followers.” 


these westerners refined the intel 


Plate, and Aristotle would 


damental to Western civilization 
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le. a sanctuary for the porddess 








artifacts of t However, its 


They believed that all 


WY the relationships 


Mathematics, science, architecture, 


Che Pytharoresans 
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“Much of what is 


sais 4 MOTT 





“Stupendo,” says sculptor 
Bernardino Morsani of 
the ageless warrior he 


copies in Reggio di Cala- 
hria’s archaeological! 
museum One of the most 
dynamic pieces of bronze 
sculpture erecuted hy the 
Greeks, tt and another 
mle statwe—both cur- 
rently undergoing restora- 
tian with support from the 
Italian conglomerate 
Finmeccounmica—were 
found by chance tn 1972 
in shallow water off 
Riace, Italy. Historians 
speculate that Carthagin- 
tans plundered the pair 
from @ city and lost them 
ateca dwring @ storm. 

“Ssahhh,” sos a warr- 
shiper in the Syracuse 
Cathedral, built on the 
site of the Temple of 
Athend, many of whose 
columns remutin in place 
after 2,500 years. 
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According to legend, Pythagoras fled a tyrant on the Aegean 
ind of Samos a5 0 youth and then traveled in Egypt ond the Near 
East, where he was exposed to new ideas. He reached EKroton in 530 
B.C. and established a school. He became deeply involved with the 
aristocracy of Kroton and during a political upheaval was forced 
to escape to the nearby town of Metapontion. Part of his difficult, 
was, ironically, a mystical side to his teachings. Pythagoreans 
became 4 religious sect. They apparently believed in reincarmmation, 
emphasizing the purification of souls to erase some ancient wrong 
that all humans share 

In Pythagoras's day, however, his fellow Krotoniates were doubt 
less for more interested in the city's athletic prowess, Sports 
obsessect the city. At one Olympics, the first seven finishers in the 
stadium footrace were from Kroton, inspiring a saying that the last 
ofthe Krotoniates was the first among. all other Greeks 

“Notoniy did Kroton have the best athletes, it hac the most 
beautiful women,” says Tedesco. "The great painter Zewxis came 
here to find models for a painting of Helen of Tro 

Mocern Crotone remains famed for beautiful faces: They sur- 
round Mme ona Sunday evening, when much of the town turns owt 


for the pazseppiata, of evening stroll. The piazza fills with young 
people chattering, kissing, and eating gelato, or ice cream. Older 
people walk dogs. Flirtation is rampant 

“This 5 a very old tradition,” says Tedesco. “Until modern 
times women werent supposed to be seen in public with men. The 
passepeiata was a chance to catch eves. It was also-a time to discuss 
business or have achat. Perhay 


L 


i SUCH atsembines were also the w uw 
in the arora of t 
Such outings may have been one of the few freecloms women had 


In ancient lareece 





Wien tre Greeks Went Went Ci 


“The Greek polis was same- 
thing of 2 men's club,’ says classt- 
cist Erwin Cook of the University 
of Texas. “Women tended to stay 
at home and do the household 
chores. They went out chiefly for 
ceremonies, festivals, and such 
duties os drawing water. In myth, 
trysts often took place at wells. 
Croing there was one way a woman 
got out of the house.” 

But nearby in Lokrot, one of the 
largest towns of Magna Graecia, 
women seem to have head more 
rights: Unlike Svbaris and KAroton, 
much of Lokroi has been exca- 
vated, lL walk its walls with Elena 
Lattanzi, the superintendent of 
archaeology for the Calabria 
region, and Claudio Sabbione, 
director of the Locri museum, 

‘There was a strong tradition of 
matnarchy in Lokrm,” explains 
Lattanzi, "The amstocrats, for 
Instance, descended from the 
mother's side. Also, the cults of 
two goddesses, Persephone and 
Aohrocite, were powerful here.” 

Women across Magna Graecia 
identified especially with Perseph- 
one, the daughter of Zeus and the 
earth goddess Demeter. As a-girl, 
Persephone was kidnapped by 
Hades, god of the underworld, 
Her mother demanded her return. 
But since she had eaten fruit in the 
underworld, she could only return 
for part of the year— when she blessed the earth with fertility. 

Tablets that recount this myth were hung like stations of the cross 
in Lokrot's sanctuary, All over the west, women held festivals in 
Persephone's honor, alten sacrificing piglets, symbols of fecundity, 
to gain her blessings. She became the Madonna of her day. Votive 
statues of her were mass-produced. They fill museum drawers all 
over southern Italy. 

Persephone may have inspired a piety that lives on. Outside a 
church near Locri, | watch busloads of older women clutching rosa: 
ries and inexpensive statues of the Virgin Mary as they file into 
Mass on the Feast of the Maclonna Nera. Most of the women’s faces 
are creased, like seasoned olives, from years of work in the sun, and 
the majority wear black dresses, signifving they are in mourning. A 
few walk with husbands, The men look uninterested, but the 
women raciate their fervor as they move en masse toward the 
church. “I think of you night and day,” they chant over and over to 
the Madonna, and somehow, across the ages, the women of Magna 
Graecia are still singing 





The ideal of beauty cher- 
had by ancient Greeks 
todoy sends Sicilion 
women to a skin-toning 
nud pool on Vulouno, one 
of several hot spots in the 
Aeolian Islands, 

The cool harmony of 
classical features shines 
from a paint-chipped min- 
ioture of a theater mosie 
found on the islands. It ta 
the face of the Folse Vir- 
gin, a character from 
third century Bc, Greek 
comedy, Both mine cone, 
voudeville-style comedy 
emerged from the west, 


20) Notromal Geograpnic, November 1904 


OWHERE do the 
woes of Mamna 
lsraecia echo a5 
polgnantiv as near 
Vietaponto, a town 
that ts litth more than a train stop 
and minor resort. For cenlurnes 
the site was abandoned, and most 
residents are oblivious of its past 
as the great Mectapontion. 

“This was aswamp. Meta- 
panto didn’t exist until Mussolini 
drained it," says Michele Marra, 
one of two local soccer players I 
meet at the rains of the old agora 
Dressed in stylish running clothes, 
he comes to this lonely spot to 
work out. As he stretches, Marra 
swats at a mosquito. The remains 





of an elaborate drainage system 
here in the center of the old city 
testify that even in its glory days, 
a high water table —and inevi- 
tably a healthy population of 
insects — plagued the resicents. 
Before jogging off, Murra says 
he finds little inspiration in the 
roins—a few columns of a temple, 
the wall of a theater, and 
Numerous stone foundations 
Experts on Magna Graecia feel 
differently. In Metaponto's 
ancient cemetenes nearly 700 skel- 
etons have been found —by far the 
largest sampling of bones from 
any site of classical antiquity. 
And in the local archaeological! 
museum, | come face-to-face with a western &oreek for the first time 
"We call him the Musician,” says archaeologist Joseph Carter 
of the University of Texas, “That's because he was buried with a 
ivre.”" The 
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yre commonly was used by poets who sang Homeric 
tales. So perhaps it tells us the occupation of this man. 

The Musician's bones were found in nearly perfect condition, 
says Carter, who since 1974 has coordinated a multidisciplinary 
research program at Metaponto. The bones lie neatly arrayed ina 
box. The skull was in such good shape that scientists could create a 
lifelike plastic reconstruction of the Musician's head. Carter lifts the 
reconstructed skull and turns the face toward me. [see a robust 
man, one with a large nose and simple, rustic features 

Hew hamting—a person history forgot but fortune saved. 

“He died at about 40 and was exceptionally tall for his day— 
about five feet ten,” says Carter. “Average height for a man then 
was about tive leet five. 

Why was he 50 tall? Macie} and Renata Henneberg, physical 
anthropologists at South Africa’s University of the Witwatersrand, 





Whee the Greeks Went West 
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PHOTOGRAPHED AT RATIONAL ADM EOLOGICAL MUSEUM, METAPONTO 


tomb from Toras held a bronze nutcracker shaped like hands. Another woman 
entered the underworld with a gold, boat-shaped earring, 
modeled on a stylishly coiffed sculpture. 








think that the Musician may have had mild acromegaly—a cormddl- 
ion caused by an overactive pituitary gland. [heir evicience ts 
enlargement of his hands and feet, frequent symptom 

“Tf he had the cisease, he was probably high-strung and ner- 
yous, Savs Carter 

The Musician had been a sickly child. Rings of thin enamel on his 





teeth sigeest he had high fevers while his teeth were formimege 

I meet the Hennebergs in Meta 
pontoas they work ona new skele 
Lon, éxamining such things as teeth 
and cranial sutures to determine 
age, sex, and health 

“Life expectancy of a newborn 
here was 21 vers,” says Marcie) 
“Half of all children died before 
ave 15. If «a female survived 
bevond that, she could expect to 
live to 38: a male to 41.” 

Survival meant living in pam, 
frequently in the mouth 

“There were no dentists to ex 
tract teeth,” savas Renata. “People 
were walking around with frag- 
ing toothaches, We've seen many 
teeth completely decayet 

Although dental care was lack- 
ing, Metapontion was praised by 


or lost." 





ancient writers for its medicine 
Maciej shows mea fractured male 
thighbone that hac been master 
fully set and had healed 

“This was a remarkable surgi- 
cal procedure,” he says. “Some- 
one wsed a lot of force to pull 
the lower pert of the broken 
bone down, reset it, and keep it 
in place for weeks against the 
enormous pressures of contract- 
Ine muscles 

Wot everyone got such care, 











however. Maciej shows me a 

thighbone that belonged to a man 

buried in a rural cemetery. It looks twisted. No clfort hac been A gerden of carthly 

made to set it. It had healed with the bone fragments still separated, delights embellishes a 
“We can tell this man lived for at least five years after the funeral wreath fromm 

a man's tomb in Meta- 

orton. Abo wrth 

bronze leaves ani terru- 

cotta berries and grapes, 

rritsshoppers cand cicdden, 

the crown evokes the 

to Europe from the Americas after Christopher Colum- bright summer world 


break,” says Maciej. “Someone cared for him for perhaps three 
months. After that he would have walked with a linp.” 


HE HENNEBERGS' most surprising finding, however, sug- 


rests that syphilis, which most scientists beheve spread 


bus returned, was already present in southern Italy in associated with youth. 
isreek times 
Renata holds un another skull. [tis riddlec 


wormnholes 


with what look like 
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"These lesions are indicative of the microorganism that cawses 
eyphilis—a spirochete called Jreponema,” she savs 
“We see a lot of it,” adds Maciej. “Forty-seven skeletons out of 


272 show Signs ot | &reponemal infection - 





Phe lesions could be related to another treponemal disease, called 
yaws, Which children may have contracted from infected playmates 
But other researchers have recently found evidence that syphilis 
probably occurred in meclicval 
England beforét Columbus's time 
The skeletons of Metapontion sug- 
reat that the disease may always 
have been present in Europe. In 
pre-(lolumbian times svphilis 
might well have been misting 
nosed a5 leprosy 

The skeletons also lend cre 
dence to Lhe idea that rituals of 
A mystic cull were practiced at 
Metapontion, Named Crphism 
for the mythical singer Orpheus, 
the cult apparently swept the 
Greek world in the sixth and fitth 
centuries B.C. Orphism taucht 
that pertorming purification ritu 
ns ~uaranteed redemption and a 
better life after death 

“Orphic purtiiers traveled the 
countryside, explains Walter 





Burkert, a Grerman scholar 
“Those wandering charismatics 
had books of porms suppased!y 
written by Orpheus and gold 
leaves bearing instructions for get- 
ting through the wnderworld.” 

Crphic ntuals varied. In some 
regions they mught be frenzied 
revels with animal sacrifice and 
wine drinking. 

“Wine, the gift of the gad Dio- 


Nnyvsus, helped VOU reciaim the 





carefree existence of the golden 
age,” explains scholar Erwin 

At the time the moan Cook. You lost vour mbibitions, You forgot your pain.” 
died, in the fourth century Elsewhere the rituals might be cleansings. The skin of an initiate 
i.C., the worship of was coated with plaster. It was coated again when the initiate 
Orpheus, the mythical diced —so he would be recognized in the afterlife as among the saved 


sie. “agabiecl pei mm Lintil the Metaponto excavations scholars had scant archaeologi 
underworld, had spread 


to Mogne Graccia. The 
crown's golden color, a 





cal evidence for these rituals, However, several of the skeletons 
from one rural cemetery have plaster on their bones. The plaster 
symbol af immortality, would have settled onto the bone surface after the flesh decayed 
and the presence of ciea- The presence of that plaster indicates Orphic rites were incleed 
dus, valued for their sing- practiced in the countryside of Magna (rraecia 

ing, may refer to the secret The archaeological survey team from Texas has also overturned 


Orphic rites. the long-standing idea that the western Greeks were primarily city 
dwellers. “alt of Metapontion’s citizens may have been farmers 
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Civilizations rise and fall, but love is eternal for a newlywed at a fifth-century B.C. temple 
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city," 
Ancient seeds, 
remains confirm 
that barley, wheat, olives, and 
Erapes the primary crops 
grown bv the Mictapontians 
“We've learner thal 
was already happening here before 
the Greeks arrived,” sys ( 
[tadis ssoriate Lorenzo Co 
tint, an archaeobotanist 
there true farms. 
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The Greeks were no 


strongers to the drama 


of down on Lipori Island. 
Then os now the Gran 
Cratere, an active vol- 
como, exhaled clouds 

of steam on the nearby 
ilond of Vuicaonoe, A 
Greek settlement hugeed 
the sunstruck shore whtere 
the town of Lipari stands 
today. Like the early 
settlers, loool men still 
mike o business catching 
sHordfish. For guach 

thre 
Grreeks praised #cus 
(right), god of the ary. 


serene wether : 








When the Greeks Went Wes! 


| that cites democratic revolution 
That tyrannicide was so glorified 
by the Athenians that scholars 
asimed the Metapontion slaying 
was just a fable based on the 
Athen iin tele 

Butin February 1993 the direc 
tor of Wletaponto’s archaeoiogical 


mustum, Antonio De Siena 





Opened & series of newly cdifscor- 
ered aritocratic tombs. Local 
farmers had found the tombs as 
they deep-plowed an old olive 
trove. In one monumental tomb 
the remains of a man and woman 
were lid out on.couches. The 
main had a sword. The tomb dates 
hack to around §508.c. The let 
ters A NN T WeTC f arver| in ot ake rial 
nlaces on the walls of the tomb 
De Siena bellewes those letters 
stand for Antileon. 

‘T think these are the relatives 
of Antileon, the tyrant slaver,’ 

De Siena says. “After the burial 
this part of the cemetery was nev- 
er usin again. I think the people 
Of Vietapontion made the famals 
Lomb a Monument,” 

De Siena notes that sweeping 
social changes set in al Meta- 
pontion aroun that time, Ne 
More Tanc aristocratic toms 
were built. T 
structed to align with a new grid 
blan in which land was divicled 





l LeMmple Was recon- 


Hiern) ee 20 Ice Tew HELEAY inte ecru il pole ts. Workers chug ri 





massive drainage and sewer system, which served all the residents 
jan 


entieniosienion, was constructed. The earliest such structure known 


Perhaps most significantly, a place for people to assemble, called 
in the reek world, it had seats for all the region's citizens 


MORE DEMOCRATIC, indepencent spirit also appears in the 


qpeclacular temples of Magna (raecia and Sicily, “West- 







erm temples had especially large central rooms,” says 
Lheter Mertens, an architectural scholar at the Ger- 
KK man Archaeological Institute in Rome. “They may 
have been used at much for political assemblies as for religious 
LETEMOTUES 
Western temple builders freely experimented with design. Thev 
became the architectural leaders of the Greek world. For instance, 
the Lemple of Athena in Poseidonia, a city south of Naples, fused 
the simple Doric with the more elaborate Ionic style, Architects in 


ly observed styles for 





(rreece would not dare blend those two ngic 


another 50 years. The same well-preserved temple also reflects the 


famous Pythagorean dictum: “All is number.” A two-to-one ratio 
runs through the building, Its width is half its length; its height, half 
its width. That ratio imbues the temple with harmony. 

Nearby, the much larger Temple of Hera 1, built half a century 
later, proclaims even more dramatically the western Greek mastery 
of proportion. Its massive yet elegant columns, its perfect unity, its 
muscular strength make it seem alive, It’s an organism, a concept 
of the universe, an embodiment: of the emerging force of reason: 

The surge of temple building reached even more awesome dimen- 
sions in Sicily. In the fifth century n.c. Sicilians began to eclipse the 
Greeks of southern Italy. The indigenous people of the Italian pen- 
insula hacl risen up agains! some cities, such as Poseidonia. Else- 
where local geophysical forces had caused the water table to rise, 
creating swamps and increasing the incidence of malaria. But Sicily 
prospered. Its vast wheat fields, vineyards, and olive groves 
brought fabled wealth, much of which went into temples. No city 
was more obsessed with temples than Selinus, the westernmost 
colony on the island. 

“Here were constructed within one century the greatest number 
of temples in-all the Greek world — Athens included,” says Dieter 
Mertens at ancient Selinus, ‘Seven great temples. They were not 
only large, they also required highly skilled workmen.” Selinus's 
so-called Temple G, for example, one of the largest Greek temples 
ever built, measured 362 feet long and 164 feet wide. To erect its 48 
columns, workers had to hoist blocks weighing 50 toms as high as 60 
feet, Slaves or captives may have provided much of the manpower. 

“They used ropes, pulleys, and wooden cranes,” says: Mertens, 
*Tmazine an ancient crane $0 feet tall!” 

Yet Temple G was never quite finished. In 409 6:.c. Carthage 
attacked and destroyed Selinus, Earthquakes later toppled the 
building, turning it into a jumble of huge blocks. 

Perhaps the same earthquakes destroyed the even more danng 
Temple of Zeus in the nearby city of Akragas. 

Akragas, founded In 580 6.c., was built on a dramatic, steep- 
sloped limestone plateau that rises out of a fertile plain. The 
ancients presumably wanted to dazzle visitors approaching their 
citadel and so built a series of temples on its acropolis and along its 
Walls. In late afternoon light the temples still glow as | mear the 
modern town, now known as Agrigento. They affirm, as few places 
in Italy still do, that the city was born Greek, 


HE TEMPLE OF ZEUS, now rubble, was the grandest in 

Akragas's crown of temples. The city's tyrant, Theron, 

supposedly commissioned the monument to celebrate 

a crucial yictory over the Carthaginians in 480 B.C. 

Theron enslaved his prisoners, forcing them to build this 
Immense mMomument. 

* This temple was unusual,” says architectural historian Pietro 
Meli as we wander through its remnants, "It was notan open 
design. It had walls between the columns.” Embedded in those 
walls were 36 painted stone giants 25 feet tall. These telamones 
resembled huge genies with their arms raised skyward, 

Such extravagance characterized Akragas, which the poet Pindar 
called “the most beautiful of mortal cities.” 

“Tt was said they lived here as if they were going to die the next 


missing head, a statue of 
a wormndn nursing trina 
more than 500 pieces ct 
ad construction site being 
cleared above a Greek 
necropolis af Megara 
Hyblaea. Called one of the 
most original pieces of 
statue, carved in lime- 
stone, was likely a grove 
morker. The sculpture 
gorical figure of Night 
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day, but they built their buildings as if they were going to ve in 
them forever,” savs Agrigento’s archaeological superintendent 
Graziella Fiorentin 

Sicily’s: most powerful city, however, was Syracuse. By 415 8.1 
its growing intivence had so alarmed Athens thal it sent a great feet 
to intervene in Sicilian affairs..In the celebrated Battle of Svracuse 
the underdog Sicilians routed the Athenians after they sailed into the 


city’s harbor. 


Thouwsancls of Athenian prison- 
ers were helo as slaves in stone 
quarries in Svracuse. A fortunate 
few were set free—reportedh 
those who could recite verses 
the poet Eurimdes, who was much 


admired in Sicily, Most, however 





ched of cisesse or hunger working 
Lhe Al LE ries 

Earthquakes most likely de 
strovedt most of those QUaTTTES | 
which Were Larne chambers Lut 
inte a hillside. [enter one that sur 
Wives, adank, 200-foot-long erotto 
called Dionysius’ Ear. Excellent 
acoustics inside the quarry, legend 
says, permitted the tyrant Diony- 
sus. tositunsecninan alcove hen 
above prisoners and overbear their 
COnVeTSalinns 

[, too, can hear echoes across the 
quarry when I visit. Mostly they 
are the chatterings of tourists. But 
there sa deeper echo, sharpened 
by the countless chisel marks ieft 
onthe grotto walls by the enslaved 
laborers of long ago. Much of the 
glory of Syracuse was built dm the 
anguish of such slaves 

Despite HOWL Of Coos Ane 
cruelty, Dionvsius I kept Sicily 
from falling into (arthaginian 
hands. Once he mobilized 60,000 
pecple and 6,000 oxen to build ina 
matter of weeks a complex of 20 
foot-thick walls that still stand: on 
the northern edge of Syracuse 
Warfare, in fact, obsessed Dhio- 


ysis “He assembled the bes 





military minds of italy and com 
missioned them to come up with new methods of attack and 
defense,” savs Dieter Mertens, who ts studying the tyrant’s 
They developed the most important weapon of all 
intiquity—the catapult 

The catapult had an effective cistance of up to $0 meters [14 
feet), It could hurl not only stones but also arrows. INO longer did 


people have to fight person-to-person. Catapults were moved across 


His nome writin marble, 
the doctor Sanbrotidas 
left behind this grave 
marker (left) befitting tis 
profession's esteemed 
role. The western Greeks 
were firmous for their 
medica! arts, developed in 
conjunction with the 
strenuous training of 
Ohmpic athletes. A grave 
excited in Metuponto 
by archaeologist Joseph 
Carter, of the Uiniversity 
of Texcs, reves o mas- 
terful repair of a frac- 
tured thighbone (below, 
second from top). By com- 
Aion on unmet bone 
hedled grotesquely. Per- 
hops a doctor saved the 
life of one whose teeth 
(right) tell of high fevers 
suffered as a child. 





Relds on top of towers ten meters hich. That was tall enough to 
attack an enemy inside his own walls.” 

‘The power of Syracuse persisted. [n 212 6.c., when the Roman 
armies of the general Marcus Claudius Marcellus besieged the city 
SyTacuse remained a citadel of military ingenuity. Audacious wir 
machines invented by Archimedes thwarted Roman attacks for 
eight months or more 


Ica problems, such as determining 
the relationship between the surface 
and the volume of a sphere, far more 


poles with huge ion claws that thrust 
out from the city walls overlooking 
the harbor. Those claws could pluck 
Roman warships out of the water as 
they approached the walls. Shaking 
sailors fram the ships, Plutarch wrote, 
the claws lifted the vessels to preat 
heights, then cashed them against the 
jagged rocks below, Archimertes also 
invented machines that hurled barrage 
of stone balls-al advancing Roman 
infantry men Soon Koman troops 
regarded the name Archimedes with terror. 

Finally Roman forces breached the walls after dark ancl sacked 
the city. In the aftermath a Roman soleier ran his sword through 
Archimectes. Some say the mathematician was too engrossed in solv 
ing a problem to notice that the city had fallen. 

The death of Archimedes symbolizes the end of the western 
Greeks fong odyssey. Already Rome had vanquished the Greek 


oo | 





Archimedes found solving mathemat- 


engrossing than warfare. Nevertheless, 
to please the tyrant Hieron, he designed 
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town, Segesta, like the 


followed, paid hornage to 


the high achievements of 
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|) Akragas that night,” he continued, engineering and culture 


tgetout of his bed ind tay hold that the Greeks instilled. 


to hand 





dion Grecia amd 
Sicily became the Texas of 
fhe Gyreek wort, - Bain Wik 
architectural historian 
William L. AfacDonald 


Everything was bigger, 
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bolder, Dt wits a ero 


experiment, * 
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Pe Ow Sa SFA iissunginat least 14 Indian 
HK & ed DO te O46 languages and 90 dialects. across: 
the Teounbaines Valleys: and ae of this southern Mexican state. It drifts over 
isolated villages and falls like warm sunlight on the hard lives of farmers like 
Rogelio Martinez, home from the fields with his burro. 





Thowsiinds of small and fercely independent communities cover Oawaca—a vestige 


OL ore-Hispanic times, wnen the ures was filed with so 





4a 


hey called themselves the Cloud People, They lived on the 
forested slopes and in the highland valleys of Mexico's 

Sierra Madre del Sur, where rushing walls of evening fog 
shut out the setting sun. They worked corn seed into their 





communal fields and prayed to the gods of rain and sun for 
abundance. They spoke in tonal languages that rose and fell like music. 

Thousands of years later they still do. The Cloud People never left 
these mountains in the state of Oaxaca, at Mexico’s narrow ankle. Once 
warriors, builders, and artists, they are today primarily peasant farmers, 
quiet Indian people with formal manners and callused hands. 

The Cloud People are not Aztec or Maya, though their ancestors 
created civilizations rivaling those of the larger, more celebrated groups. 
They are known as the Zapotec and Mixtec, Along with the Chatino, 
Trique, Mixe, and several other groups they make Oaxaca (pronounced 
wah-HAH-kah) the most ethnically complex of Mexico's 31 states. 

Modern Mexico is a mestizo nation, forged from the blending of Indian 
and European cultures. Oaxaca, by contrast, is a mosaic: Nearly half 
its three million people speak an Indian tongue. At least 14 indigenous 
languages and 90 dialects are spoken in this land the size of Indiana. 

Oaxaca’s cultural diversity rises directly from its fractured landscape. 
Spreading out from a mile-hich central valley, the ranges of the Sierra 
Madre break the state into thousands of isolated enclaves. Every village 
isa world in this rugged countryside; every town 1s a universe, Over the 
next ridge, around the next bend, across a few dry rocky hills—that's 
someone else's universe. 

Oaxacans are typically more loval to their hometown than to their state 
or country or even to their ethnic group. People find their identity in the 
way they glaze a pot, embroider a blouse, or play a piece of music. 


T hoped to learn how the state’s Indian cultures had survived and how 


SANDRA DIBBLE, a former member of the GEOGRAPHIC's editorial staff, is now o 
reporter for the San Diego Union-Tribune, based in Tijuana. Photographer Davin 
ALAN Harvey has frequently covered Latin America for the magazine, 
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they were faring against 20th-century foes: alcoholism, poverty, the intru- 
sion of outside culture. Usually I traveled the way most Oaxacans do, by 
hus, segurda clase —second class, without reserved seats —in aisles spill- 
ing over with passengers and piles of produce, stopping in towns where 
crowds of children push forward to sell soft drinks and tamales. 
Sometimes night would catch us on a mountain road. As the driver's 
tape player sang out a succession of fast-paced cumbias and the bus 
rounded curve after curve after curve, 1 would look out the window and, 


seeing only blackness, try to Imagine the world we would come to next. 
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San Juan Mixtepec 


THE LONG RoAD HOME 


‘ow! Castafieda Sanchez, the cheerful young clerk of San Juan 
Mixtepec’s one-room telegraph office, shouted at the women 
In Pray SCrapes Who pressed against the counter: “Marfa 
Reyes, Maria Rojas, Agustina Lopez.” Behind him a tele 
graph machine rapped out a steady list of remittances: From 
Quincy, Florida, $700; from Hermiston, Oregon, $1,006; 
from (clinton, North Carolina, $1,500 
Every weekday an average of $18,000 comes pouring into this 
town in the heart of the Mixteca, the homeland of the Mixtec and 
among the poorest regions in one of Mexico's poorest states 
Though the population of san Juan Mixtepec @ about 11,000, at 
any one time “we can say half the population is gone,” said the 
ooking for work 
Centuries of overfarming have eroded the soil; now too many 
people share the scarce arable land. The Mixtec have little choice 
but to leave their arid mountains in western Oaxaca for the tough 
est, lowest paying jobs in the fields and orchards of northern 
Mexico and the United States 
"We know theroad very well,” said Kosendo Ramirez Chavez, 
64, between swies from a Superior beer bottle at a dusty store 
counter. He has been to the U.S. 11 times, “four times under 
contract, seven times a5 4a wetback.” 
Luis Hernandez Santiago, 41, keeps Maine plates on his 197) 
Ford pickup. He works on an egg farm near Augusta, earning 














LOW S presigier fe, irerman | AIDES Cruz, one 


four dollars an hour and free lodging for his wife and four chil 
dren. He hes immigration documents and could stay in the U.& 
But he is always pulled back 

When he's gone, Hernandez says, he misses his renchite, the 
plot above town where he grows beans and corm. He misses his 
eouordiente, a liquor distilled from sugarcane. He misses his 
church's statue of San Juanitto, nickname for John the Baptist, the 
town's patron saint 

When summoned by town elders in 1991 to serve San Juanite as 
regundg mavordone, a church lay leader, Aermandes returned 








like a dutiful son. Fora year he paid to keep fresh flowers undet 
the saint's statue, Porsaking earnings from the egg farm, he remained in Mixtepec and 
spent $5,000 to help underwrite the town's three-day celebration of its patron saint 

"You have to fulfill your obligations, because it's yourtown,” said Hernandez, “Hi 
you don't, then people scold you." 

Mother Marfa Rosa Ramos believes there are deeper motives. People come bark to 
Mixtepec to “live again,” said the nun. “Here they are someone; they tind their world, 
their cosmos. They seek it out like a fish looks for water.” 

The migrants are changing their town as they return with the trappings of outside 
culture. Teenagers strolling the mudedy streets look dressed for a suburban mal): chag 
haircuts, blue jeans, T-shirts, and sneakers, Small concrete-block houses sport 





awertiul television antennas. pulling in nightly episodes of a steamy telenovela, of 
f ful television ant pulling in nightly episodes of a steamy tel 
SOAP Opera, from Mexico Citv—a 300-mile, ten-hour drive away. 


rere residents respect neighbors, 





Mul WIXtepec PeMmaAins A Conservative town, “ 
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Chuxnaban 


A New Day, A NEw SONG 


ce town without a band is a town without life,” say the 
Mixe. At fiestas, rallies— virtually any occasion— 15, 

20, even40 players march in with their clarinets, 

flutes, trumpets, trombones, tubas, and saxophones Lo 
strike up boisterous marches and lilting wallyes— 
unhurried tunes with names like “Voice of the Sierra,” “Flowers 
of the Soul,” and “Beneath the Mixe Sky.” 

Qaxnca’s 89,000 Mixe (pronouncecl MEE-hey) live in the state's 
northeast, where steamy overgrown lowlands rise to the oak and 
pine forests of the Sierra Juarez, 

The Mixe like to point out that they are the only indigenous 
group in Oaxaca that never submitted to loth-century Spanish 
soldiers. Their conquest was a spiritual one, carried out by the 
Dominican friars who soon followed, using music to help woo 
converts to Christianity 

Today's bands are a kind of glue that binds indigenous commu- 
nities across Oaxaca, atorce that gives them identity and pride 
When feucing communities decide to mend fences, they send their 
musicians to serenade each other 

“By exchanging music, the pucblos share their joys, their sad- 
ness, their emotions, their experiences," said Donato Vargas 
Pacheco, director of the Mixe music conservatory in the highland 
town of Santa.Maria Tiahuttoltepec. With state support the 
conservatory aims to strengthen indigenous musical traditions 
Gracuates of [ts program are expected to return to play in their 
hometowns or to travel to villages that need a musical boost 

The Mixe village of Chuxnaban had sent a delegation to report 
that it was in dire straits. The community of 700 had not hada 
band since 1979, and even the cight members of its informal 
Orquesta had grown old, leaving their trumpets and trombones m 
a tangled heap in a room:at the village hall 

Musical missionaries were dispatched: a 15-year-old trombonist 
named Donate Vargas Jiménez and French horn player Javier 
Gomez Santillana, 16. Fortwo weeks the pair would teach im 
Chuxnaban, hoping to inspire a new generation of musicians to 
start a banel 

The sky threatened rain as Donato, Javier, and I entered town. Women in patched 
dresses watched wordlessly from their sooty kitchens. A village hall loudspeaker blared 
mournful ranchera songs from ascratchy record, A yellow light bathed a dozen men 
who lingered on a wooden bench staring out at the silent baskethall court. 

Someone stopped the record to broadcast our arrival: strangers don't come here often. 
“We're a little bit sad now,” said Pedro Romero, a thin man in his late 20s. Though 
Chuxnaban's fertile lands grew abundant corn, chilies, mangoes, oranges, lemons, and 
avocados, ashimp in world coffee prices had meant the loss of their only cash crop. 

"We have no other way to make money,” Romero said. 

But the village was starting to pull out of its isolation, said Pascual Sanchez Vasquez, 
Chuxnaban's schoolteacher and one of its few Spanish speakers, Since 8 road opened 
in 1989 to San Isidro Huavapan, three miles away, trucks have delivered supplies once 
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LASTS OF BRASS lead a Lenten procession tnrougn the town of Teposcolula 


somber or joyiul, almost any occasion calls for music from the local band 





tht in by donkey. Politicians from Mexico's ruling Institutional Revolutionary 
Party have started dropping by since Chuxnahan received its first ballet boxes 

otill, Sanchez Vasquez said, “Peopie feel lowly; if outsiders pay attention to them, 
they feel honored, they're surprised,” 

When I woke up the next morning, the sun was shining, Men began shooting baskets 





on the court, In the river's rushing waters, women stripped to the waist splashed and 
soaped their hair. Peering through the classroom window, giggling girls watched Javier 
anc 4 Don: ito lead three dozen boys, ages six to late teens, in beating four-four time with 
their mizht hands: “Se-le-so-la-st-re-si, ” they sang for their teachers. The village leaders 
nodded with approval, 

Buoyed by the promise of music, Chuxmaban’s sadness had lifted ke the previous 
night's clouds, Now, if they could raise the money to buy new instruments, if the price 

fH coHee climbed just. a bit, maybe they would have a new band 
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[tunyoso versus Teposiantongo 
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WHOSE LAND? WHOSE TRUTH? 


nee-deep in a sea of grasses and purple wildflowers, I 
followed a@ round-bellied farmer named Hilario Cruz 
Lopez over a windswept hilltop above the village of 
San Martin Itunyoso. Far behind us we could see 
people moving slowly through plots of corn and 
along the dirt paths curling between small wooden houses. We 
could hear nothing but the songs of mountain birds 

Cruz pointed to a small heap of stones 20 yards away: “If we 
walk over there,” be warned, “they'll kill us.” 

“They” were the villagers of Santa Maria Teposiantongo, 
whose metal roofs shimmered hundreds of feet below us in the 
high noon sun. 

As recently as 1985 these two villages in the western Oaxacan 
highlands had been friendly. It didn't matter that the residents 
of Itunyoso are Trique, one of the smaller indigenous groups, 
and that the people of Teposlantongo are Mixtec, second in 
number only to the Zapotec, They attended each other's religious 
festivals, competed in basketball, and served as godparents 
to one another's children—a relationship that bonds families 
as tightly as blood. 

By the Gime of my visit dozens hac! died tn a bitter battie over a 
few hundred acres of land. 

No one agrees on exactly what set off this boundary fight, only 
that it goes back generations and flares up every few years. The 
drug trade has added a new strain, Mexican national police 
agents, federales, have arrested villagers from both [tunyoso and 
Teposlantonge for growing marijuana and opium poppies and 
have found spent shells from high-caliber weapons normally 
beyond the means of these farmers. 

But the roots of the dispute may well reach back to when 
Spanish colonial rulers issued land titles to Oaxaca’s Indians. 
The mountainous terrain was bard to measure, 50 neighboring 
villages often ended up with overlapping titles. ‘Today land battles 
tage throughout the state, though most are being fought with 
court papers, not guns, 

For indigenous communities, “The lane has great meaning," said Roberto Olivares, 
head of the Mexican governmént’s agrarian reform office in Oaxaca. “We may stupidly 
try to tell them, ‘Why are you fighting for this piece of rubbish? It's a hill that has noth- 
ing, just rocks.’ It's a5 though you asked me, ‘Why are you insisting that this man stop 
standing on your father's tomb?’ ” 

To sort out the Itunyoso-Teposlantongo conflict, I went first to Itunyoso, at an ele- 
vation of §,600 feet. I climbed a graveled road through a logey valley where women 
walked bent under loads of firewood. A shepherd boy passed with his goats, their bells 
ringing through the milky mist 

The village of 1,700 is known in the Trique language as Alun—"“oor town.” Men 
tend the fields; women sit by their doors weaving. lush red wool Aurpiles, or tunics, 

The boundary war shattered that routine for 34-year-old Teresa Demetrio Reyes, 
married for 16 years and widowed for less-than two months, She looked lost as she stood 
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| DON'T KNOW HOW T'll support mysell,” weeps Teresa Demetrio Keyes of San 


Martin [turyoso, whose husband was shot during a decades-old battle over land 





with her three children outside their shack, Her hair was cisheveled, her huipil torn, “! 
don't think T will be able to forget this anger, even if there is peace," she said 

In a statement signed with a purple thumbnprint, her only stenature, she told police 
pez Martinez, had gone out to fetch a burro, Shorth 





that her husband, Crescencio 


after he left, Teresa heard gunshots, She found him lying in a field, but guns fired as she 


approached! his body. Shots rang out again as she returned with village leaders and the 
next cay with the federales. Then his body vanished. "He wasn't there,” said Hilario 
Crug Lépez, “All that was there was his small black Texan hat,” 

oObodY dared walk the teo-mile-fong dirt road between the villages. | hod to take 
the Jong way to Teposlantongo to hear the other side of the story. Two hours by car to 
the nearest city, Tlaxtaco; 90 minutes by pickup to the town of San Juan Mixtepec: then 
three hours on foot to Teposlantongo, population 1,200 

Lexplained my interests to the village leaders; who were passing a Sunday afternoon 
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erations, Lintil his peaceful passing, Claudio Garcla Lopez 











REVERENCE FOR LAND runs deep in rural Oaxaca, where 





farmers live and dice on small plots passed down through gen- 
(right) loved to hunt near the village of Magdalena Jaltepec, 
once a Mixtec kingdom. On family land above Teotitlan del 


Camino, farmers til with oxen before planting beans. 


in 2cavernous meeting room lit by asingle bulb. They watched me narrowly anc began 
speaking among themselves in Mixtet 








Finally Andrés Hernandez Sanchez, the village secretary, acknowledged me in Span 
ish, “They're the ones looking for a problem, because they keep invading our lands." 
Darkness fell; a bottle was passed. My questions were not welcome, and I was ina 
strange village with nowhere to spend the night 
[ stopped my queries; the tension lifted. A young man with a beard began speaking 
softly, saving they were honored to have me in Teposlantongo 


[ slept soundly that night with his cousin, Delfina Sanchez Reves, a shopkeeper, in 
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They fed me warm cow's mul 


the peopie of Itunyosor “They are bad,” Delfina said, her smile dropping toa fr 
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Santiago Yaitepec 
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TAKING BACK THEIR [OWN 


he riders took off in teams of two, arms linked, their 
horses kicking up clouds of red dust on the main street 
of Santiago Yaitepec. At full gallop they reached up 
with their free hands and tried to rip the head off a live 
rooster hanging upside down from a wire. 

Clusters of spectators quietly watched a couple of dozen riders 
fail before a teenager succeeded. A procession of women 
approached with burning incense and made the sign of the cross 
over the roéster’s head. 

On an overcast Saturday in late July the Chatino of Yaitepec 
were celebrating the feast day of Santiago, their patron saint. 
Inside the small Roman Catholic church, hundreds of canelles 
flickered, Dozens of women, heads covered with shawls, 
murmured prayers in the melodic Chatino language as they knelt 
on the cool concrete floor, 

They have reason to believe in miracles in Yaitepec. For more 
than ten years something extraordinary has happened m this 
village of 2,000 or so, once plagued with a murder rate ten times 
Mexico's average: A feast -day that is celebrated without drinking, 
without fistfights, without guns anc machetes, 

“People used to fight a lot,” said Eufronsina Clemente, offer- 
ing soft drinks in the courtyard of her brick house. “When they 
drank mescal, the men would go crazy.” 

It was Yaitepec’s women who led the fight to ban mescal, dis- 
tilled from the fermented heart of the maguey, to ban all alcohol, 
on the feast day and every day of the year. 

About 30,000 Chatino live in southern Oaxaca, spread among 
some 50 communities. Though Catholics, they have never aban- 
doned their traditional beliefs. Each May Vaitepec's farmers 
plant bread and chocolate in their cornfields as offerings to the 
rain god. Through ritual rooster sacrifices they ask the gods to 
prant fertility. 

But Yaitepec seemed to lose its spiritual bearings in the 1950s. 
Violence overtook the town as people expanded their subsistence 
farming to add coffee asa cash crop, As farmers jockeved for big- 
ger parts of the communal land, alcohol fueled their anger. 

A rigid revenge system heightened the problem: The family of a Chatino murder 
victimn traditionally seeks justice by killing not only the murderer but also an adult 
male member of the murcterer’s family. 

Pulling a dark shaw! around ber thin frame, Marina Vasquez told of her husband, 
Adrian Cruz, shot to death 15 years earlier. “He was drinking with his friends, and 
they began to discuss things they shouldn't have.” 

Four vears later, her 21-year-old son, Eusebio, oldest of 11 children, was shot. 

“T believe the murderers thought my sons were going to avenge their father’s death, 
but it just waen't so." 

In 1982 Marina: Vasquez, Eufronsina Clemente, andl dozens of other angry women 
resolved to ban-alcohol and shut the cantinas. “The mescaleros were even getting the 
police drunk,” said Eufronsina. 
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A FRIEND IS NEVER FAR in San Andres Huayapan, Where men mett at the town 


hall. With little other support, Oaxacans draw strength from community bonds 
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The largest cantina was owned by the town's presidente, When he refused to close, 
(OO men and women dragged him from his office and for ten days occupied town hall 
Che prohibitionists soon rallied virtually the entire town. Now anyone caught drunk 


jave followerl suit. 


or with alcohol faces fines and prison, and other Chatino villages 





ven Yattepec took back 2,300 acres of communal jand 





Lanc-use tensions also eased w 
that had been usurped by a single wealthy family 

Aeninst the ocles the town became sober and pen elul. The loudest notes are not the 
clamor of cantina loudspeakers but the taps of hammers building new houses, now that 
peonle have a litthe more money, The former presiclente has shut down his liquor busi- 
ness; Ancl Marina y asquez can rely on her surviving sons to farm the family’s plot. "I 


"Ti thev @o out, it’s just for 
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am happy, because my sons don't drink mescal,” she said 


alittle while, then they come home to sleep.” 


There have been no murders linked to alcohol since 1981 
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“WE ARE STILL DANCING” 


se vervthing seems different in Juchitan de Aaragora. Ina 
state dominated by mountains, tt sits 15 miles from the 
Pacific on-a vast, flat coastal plain. Here, on the [sth- 
mus of Tehuante ane: tess than 140) miles wide—con- 
verging highways of tr ide have mace Juchitan 
Clhaxaca's third largest city, sipilalinn 54,000, [Pother communi- 
ties have survived through isolation, the Zapotec of Juchitan have 
thrived at a crossroads: 

“It's a very strong culture that absorbs what it encounters, ” 
said Marinella Miano, an Italian anthropologist. For years she 
had studied isthmus Zapotec culture; now she was here visiting 
friends, dressed in a loose-fitting hiouse and a lone billowy skirt 
the everyday costume of a Juchite “Tt's a culture that doesn't 
die, that doesn’t per lost.” 

The pattern was set before the congqutsta, when mountain 
Zapotec migrated to the isthmus, overwhelming smaller Indian 
eroups. Later they absorbed successive infusions of outsiders— 
Spanish colonists, Chinese railroad workers, merchant immi- 
grants from Lebanon, Syria, and France, But i Juchitecos today 
reflect a wide mix of races, they hold to their Zapotec heritage 
with undiluted pride 

Nowhere is this heritage more evident than in the women. Big, 
strong women, Wide-hipped, heavy-breasted, broacd-backed 
Juchitecas stride through town, ribboned braids swinging, skirts 
lowing 

Their confidence stems from their economic power: Zapotec 
women have been traders on the isthmus for centuries. Men may 
govern the city, but women run the central market, backbone of 
Juchitan’s economy. Men may catch the shrimp and snapper, 
grow the corn for tortillas, or craft the hammocks and hvaraches, 
but the women’s job isto sell, 

Atdawn, when the air fills with the wild shneks of sanate 
birds, the first red coals light up the food stalls among the 
dreds of stands that sprawl around and insice the century-old city 
hall. When I wandered the maze of passageways one morning, the 
ores of commer e relentlessly followed 

Oud va a comprar, etiera? p.No va a lever rng fo?— What are you going to buy 
Blondie? Aren't vou going to take anything 

To one another they spoke Zapotec; to me, “Granth as they nagged, argued, Dar- 
gained, challenged, charmed. Smiling as though she knew me, @ large woman inside a 
emall wooden booth motioned her plastic flyswatter toward cups of flavored gelatin 
“For you, one thousand pesos, Madre,” said Micaela Guerra, as if that price —equiva- 
lent to about 30 tents at the time —were the day's best bargain, "I'll sell one to you for 
one thousand pesos,” 

The 60-year-old widow supports herself selling gelatin, shakes, and juice to thirsty 
shoppers and vendors who come from as far as Guatemala 

She was 14 when she married and began in the market, selling cheese and milk. "J 
said to my husband, ‘I'm going to work so our life can be softer.’ " 
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BuRSTING INTO BLOOM Zapotec women dance at a seasonal flesta called a vela 


strong, brave, and lusty, they wear their womanhood joyoush 
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eTe WAS 2 pal mat nent, and Micacia planned to be there, draped in gold jeweln 


and dressed like a tropical queen in the lavishly embroidered blouse and lace-ruffled 


skirt that Juchitecas save for special occasions 


Dhiis was the season for the elaborate isthmus feasts called vefas, Juchitdn celebrate 
nore than 20 velus between April and September, usually to honor Catholic saints 


VLOSL are organized by groups of families callecl 


lwo clozen families had spent a year planning the August -vela for the Assumption of 
the Virgin, Lf 1 wanted to attend, I was told, ] should arrive in party attire. This Juchi 
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bright plastic buckets I rented a used outfit and some fake gold chains for $30. Guests 
are also expected to bring a case of beer; photographer David Harvey complied 

In the center of town near the market, David and I stepped into a large tent where the 
hosts had set up chairs around the dirt dance floor. Knowing no one, we stood, awk- 
wardly, in the center near the stage. A smiling gray-haired woman, petite by Juchiteca 
standards, walked up with a pair of plates heaped with tamales, tacos, tortillas, cheese. 
“Would you do me the honor of being my guests?" Leyla Aquino de Canell asked. 

Her family has been in this sociedad since her great-grandmother's time. Though she 
has married and moved to the state capital, “We always come back for the fiesta.” 

Someone gave mea cold beer. Someone else decided it was too warm and handed me 
another. Everyone came by to clink bottles. 

It was raining, and water began seeping through the roof of the tent a3 the musicians 
struck up a slow, rhythmic waltz, a signal for the women to start the dancing. Each 
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of decades have 
weathered the face of 
Margarito Zarapoza, 
who leases one of the 
fishing boats bobbing 
off San Mateo del 
Mar. At teast six 
centuries ago Zapotec 
invaders pinned the 
Huave tn this harsh 
region. Here they 
remain, bound like all 
Waxaca's peoples to a 
cycle of harmony and 
discord that reaenes 


back millennia, 





woman danced alone, solemnly, ignoring the puddles, swaying side to side with hny 
steps, lifting her skirt just slightly so her petticoat showed. 

Then the men took to the floor, stamping their feet as they circled the women. Anoth- 
ersong, then another, and another, and pretty soon almost everyone was dancing, hus- 
band with wife, mother with daughter, sister with sister, their ruffles sweeping the dirt. 

As the rain grew stronger and the music faster, an old man swept me into the sea of 
dancers and twirled me around the tent. Then Leyla grabbed me, and we danced in the 
downpour, laughing like long-lost sisters. 

The power that Juchitan’s Zapotec seem to bold over outsiders was pulling me. As we 
spun and turned, I could feel a phrase surge within me, something a huarache vendor, 
worried for ber alcoholic son, had:told me in the market that morning. Except now the 
words had become my own: “That's how we are, we Juchitecas, the rain may be fall- 
ing, but we are still dancing.” oO 
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and honored them in religious ritual that was atonce athanksen 


In? An a COPMuUnIONn 


“When the Creator mace the buffalo, he puta 


says Les Ducheneaux, formér cuardian and ceremonia 
terer of the Chevenne River herd. “When vou eat the ment. 


% 


Power foes Into you, heals the body and spit. Now we have the 


poorest cet. We have alcoholism. We have juvenile and adult dia 
betes. When our spirituality comes back, when we see buffalo as 


our grandfathers saw them, then we ll be on the roacl to recovery 


; | F YOU DINE on buffalo, bistory makes a bitter sauce. Thi 
indiscriminate slaughter of millions of animals on the fron- 
hier provoked outrage in Congress, which in [874 voted over 
Whelmiiniiy to end tf in the federally controlled territories. The bill 
was pocket vetoed by President Ulysses 'S. Grant, whose army was 
OSIng asmany as 25 troopers lor every Indian killedinacampaign 


Ontine them to teseryvations 


[In 1876, when the hill was debated again, Representative James 
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Where 
the buffalo 


“The moving rruititude 
hat csrvecl thee 

Lewis and (Clark, whe 
encountered a herd 
ot South Dakotas 
White Fiver in 16016 
Lisher came the cor- 
nepe—spurred Gy the 
transcontinental tail- 
road —as hunters 
Percale reat, Shires, 
ter furmmed the Grest 
Pigins into a vast 
Tike wapors with 
seletons. Sripped by 
rall to plants live the 
Michigan (arbor 
Works in Detrnit 
(Oppose, Mounts 
ff ghouls were croshed 
let fertilizer 
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Throckmorton of Texas summed up the administration's de facto 
policy with stark precision: “There is no question that, so long as 
there are millions of buffaloes im the West, so long the Indians can- 
not be controlled, even bry the strong arm of the Government. | 
believe it would be a great step forward in the civilization of the 
Indians and the preservation of peace on the border if there wasnot 
a buffalo in existence.” 

In 1882 Col. Richard Dodge, a veteran Indian fighter who had 
come to respect his adversaries, reported the results of unre- 
strained hunting: “Ten-years ago the Plains Indians had an ample 
supply of food... . Now everything is gone, and they are reduced 
to the condition of paupers, without food, shelter, clothing, or any 
of those necessaries of life which came from the buffalo, ,. ." 


He UFFALO WERE BORN in the Black Hills of South Dakota, 

according to Indian tradition. Today the hills are an 
Eden of sorts, where graceful forests and glades nurture some 
2,000 buffalo in separate herds at Custer State Park and Wind 
Cave National Park. Many of them are descended from animals: 
collected in 1881 by a French-Canadian rancher named Fred 
Dupree, who started a herd from five calves captured north of the 
Cheyenne River, Other survivors wound up in New York's Bronx 
Zoo, whose director, William T. Hornaday, shipped 14 animals to 
Wind Cave in 1913. 

“Our herd bas helped start hundreds of others,” says Ron 
Walker, Custer’s resource program manager. “We've auctioned 
animals to breeders since 1966. Nowadays we get an average 
of $1,300 a head. Maybe that’s not your pure vision of buffalo 
ranging free, But this isn’t nostalgia, It's an enterprise, ‘a major 
tourist attraction. 

“Qur rangelands are all native grasses—big and little bluestem 
for the warm season, western wheatgrass and green needle for the 
cool season — and all in good to excellent condition. People can see 
typical large-herd behavior, such as bulls fighting and calves nurs- 
ing, and leatin what these animals are really like.” 

Nowhere do people get closer to buffalo than in Yellowstone 
National Park, where some 4,000 buffalo range at will over 2.2 
million acres of forest, mountains, and eerie volcanic terrain. 

Intimacy poses hazards: “THESE ANIMALS MAY APPEAR TAME 
AUT ARE WILD, UNPREDICTABLE, AND DANGEROUS,” say warn- 
ing signs, adding that an average buffalo: can sprint at 30 
miles an hour, three times faster than an average tourist can 
run. Since 1983 more than 50 tourists have ignored the warnings 
and been gored—two fatally—when they violated a buffalo's 
personal space. 

“This herd is a window on a vanished world," says research 
biologist Mary Meagher, who has beenstudying the park's buffalo 
for $3 years. “Bison have occupied the Yellowstone region since 
the end of the Pleistocene: Their fundamental behavior hasn't 
changed. They take the world head-on. They are animated snow- 
plows, able to reach forage by moving snow aside with their heads. 
They learn very quickly where the best grazing is. They'll pick up 
and move if they don’t like things.” 

Since 1966 Vellowstone has had a hands-off management pol- 
icy, allowing the herd to range freely so researchers can ‘observe 
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Twit huddled inthe bagernent they were hing down chewing thes cuc” Bil ancl his 


wife, Marty, imported their first bison | 9 ye 


an. Ad adaptable as-they are hardy; bison also rp 





natural migratory patterns. At first, long, savage winters kept 
population in check as weaker animals— young and oltl—tound 
deep snows too much for them. That clranged.a lew years ago atter 
the park was opened in winter for thousands of snowmobue tour 
ists. Although they trail blue smoke and a noise like battalions of 
chainsaws. andonoccasion harass wild animals toexhauston, the 
or the buffalo by providing 
low them to migrate to better 


machines have made life easier | 
packed-down snow trails, which all 
sources of food 

"Opening the park to winter visitors bas removed the natural! 
fence of snow depth,” savs Dr. Meagher. “Asaresull, winter Kis 
have declined, ancl the population has been inflated by at least 
1,500 animals, We have screwed up the system royally.” 

Overpopulation has created serious problems. Despite the pop 


5 1 "| t ay F wae he 
ular image of herds traveling en masse, buffalo often travel in 


smaller groups. In recent years some of them have invaded privat 





ands north and west. of park boundaries, casually breaking or SOME SUMMER. Bison shed thet 

leaping over cattle fences to All up on choice pasture prass winter coats and roll in<hallew 
This provokes outrage among cattlemen, who fear the bulfalo een 

will spread a dreaded disease called brucellosis, which causes ; ai sh ait 


spontaneous abortion in domestic livestock. Humans who handle 
meat infected with the Brucella abortus bacterium can fall vi walicrws oloricusty, kickeng his lecs 
tim to a debilitating disease called undulant fever, often chfficall 
to diagnose 

The organism is believed to have arrived in cattle brought from SWE TIPE F 
Europe and has been found in Yellowstone's buffalo for more than aft orotects his vulmeratle hice 
rs years and in tteelk herds nearly as long. Federal and state pov- pa gia at 


ernments have been trving toeracicate the disease for almostacen- 
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tury, banning the shipment of live animals t 
requiring cattle ranchers to quarantine or slaughter infected herds 
"The only way to tell for sure if an animal if infected is by taking 


tissue samples from a carcass,” savs Margaret Mever, who has 


studied the disease for vears at the University of Canlornia ai 
Davis School of Veterinary Medicine. “There are those who sen 
ously believe that the Yellowstone herd should be destroyed to 
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sas wellas the young animals. When we buy animals with 


tags in their ears, [order them removed. The managers say the; 
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this land, not importecl from Europe: I'ma pretty good marketer 
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Denver food historian whose restaurant, The Fort, serves 50,000 
buffalo dinners a year, consuming 24,000 pounds of prime meat 
plus several tons of clelicacies such as testicles, tomgue, marrow 
bones, and hum 


Sometimes it requires a litle sales psychology 


‘LT first tried to sell buffalo tongue as an hors d’oeuvre at 31.75 
and had no takers,” he says. ‘So I priced it at 56.75, set a limit of 
two to a customer, and sold out every night.” 

Tothe industry he offers advice with a warning: “Growers must 
have hizh standards if they want the market to expand. We've 
learned that-one towch SLEAK CAN SOUr & person on buffalo for life, 


ancl he ' |] fel] His frienrcls pe 
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Pursuit of standards—and standardization — has led some pro- 


ducers to adopt beef-incdustry methods, rendering cows more cloc- 





le by! dehorninet 


mand slaughtering young bulis, whieh tend to 
become unruly at three years of age. 





For producers, Oklahoma State University zoologist Jim Shaw 
has another warning 

“That could endanger the species,” be says. “In nature the 
older maes are the dominant breetlers—and they carry the traits 
of survival, Systematic culling for desired characteristics recluces 
renetic variety. Herds should be culled randomly. We should keep 
ageressive cows, disfigured bulls. Above all, we shouldn't breed 
for pretty 

Dr. Shaw speaks with Urgency because he Knows how miracu 
lous it seems that anv buffalo survived at all 

“Most of today’s buffalo descend from 77 antmals in five found- 
ing herds,” he says. “They escaped tnbreeding problems only 
because the numbers increased fairly rapidly after 1900, and 
there was a lot of interchange between the herds, The Bronx oo 
pags Be nivotal, because it ecquirecd bison from Various herds 1 
few animals: can contain much variaton, but not for many; 
renerations 
“We're a long way from an inbreeding crisis, We can still afford 
afew mistakes. But I'd hate to see a uniformity of herds.” 
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Paul Hines. a former director of the National Bulfalo Associa 
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ire beginning.” One initiative is the Big Open proposal for east- 


ern Montana, which could support 75,000 buffalo, 150,000 deer, 
4,000 elk, and 40,000 pronghorn. A 10,000-acre ranch in this 


region could expect to earn a comfortable profit from hunting and 
tourism. In addition, the area would gain htindreds of new job 
according to Rob Scott, the environmental entrepreneur who orig 
mated the idea in [OR 


‘The Buffalo Commons 15 part preposal, part metaphor for 


long-term series of land-use changes, and an appeal for rethinking 
plains possibilities,” Frank says. “We want to offer something t 
hie people of the plains, not take something awa 
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ican Larry elite. use wa untlanting them for me,” says Robin. “I chased him back to his 
nen withashovel. Buthe loved company, so we started paying hin 
more-attention. 

Fa ae POU PO Oars TT That wound up making him the most famous buffalo m the 


de horde for an hoa Linited sales Among other ee Cody had a speaking part in 
the mov é Roadie Fiver. wher 





aved alter ego toa lonely young 

roy, He ies posed for glamorous footage in the frontier movie epi 

it The Fort, nestaurart Dances With Wotves, Less glamorousty, he has been stampeded 

le Denver. Chef Mile Barnett Lown Wall Street by a toy rabbit in a battery commercial on 
nelwork aaa 

Bul mosth shares star billing with Robin, who dons her 

equuitiec) bi ffalo | G a costume when she saddles up to ride him in 


em firstin LaCrosse, Wis 





expose the muitos, and br Tires and country fairs. [saw t 





wines Som auencikdt Ther + sin, opening the International Bison Conference in July 1993. [fhe 

ks futtier than his brethren, it's because the Forels take him to 

“3 Sie : a car wash before the parade—“A hand car wash, not the auto- 
: Tet matic kind,” says Robin 


How do you train a buffalo? 
‘Well, [think maybe he trained us. He was-an orphan, and he 


uiways wanted to be around people, to see what you were doing. 


Buffaia; hack fome on tie Aange 





Cody's sweet disposition may owe something to his sweet tooth 
“He'll even take cookies nzht out of your mouth,” Robin said 
Hd CAN TELL by the width of “Aids just love him.” 


| ra REAL ROLE OF BUFFALO Hes somewhere between 
Pee ws Loto, the bg Gull” sa , being a national sy iekel sak belsea petsical ool Cyn the 


LaketateacherHarry Chareer oc ripple 7 Rarch near Hermos, South Dakota, manager Duane 
Lan nmers moves easily on this new frontier. He earned his colleve 
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. degrees in agricultural economics and animal science, learned the 
techniques of genetic breeding, ined Was a succtesstul working 
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Solace at the eritrarice te tattleman before starting to raise buffalo in 1958 








hi Pweat lodge, a plaice of Care “We started seeing the difference right away. Lf you turn-a 


mocy and crave buffalo into a binful of grain, it aaa overeat Turn them into an 
alfalfa field, and they won't bloat. On Forest Service lands we 
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monitored the state ofthe range, and we discovered that perennial 
i Plans indians. nstructor Dickin grass plants had doubled where the buffalo had grazed. They have 


Moss (above. in baseball cap) dem sharp hoofs. They break up the soil. That's improved the turf and 
: Ha improved itsahility to hold wateras well. Some springs have been 
Wetec? bi a) oe 1 hp whorl Us : = 
regenerated. And since buffalo don't gang up around water like 
butchertiig toss at Slerruesiti NH 


cattle, we've noticed.an increase in nesting watertow!l as well 
choal.on the Wind Fiver tncian A savage prairie blizzard drove the message home. “The first 

Agente To year we raised tere, we also had hundreds of pregnant beef 
ie ocean cows," he said. “The blizeard hit at the end of April when the 
a COWS WETE C VINE, and we worked 24-hour days doing obstetrics 
food.” meplaing Miss. “This animal to take care of them. But the buffalo just stopped calving during 
Wr Sore Lhe blizzard and wiited until afterward to give birth. That's when 
we realized that this.is one bell of an animal that nature created 

“And that’s when we sold off all our beef.” 


Buffing: Bock fiome on the Rares <2) 
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RING THROUGH A CLOUD, and Alvaro Silva is showing me thi 
wav. Propellimeg himself with a wooden staff that is a4 tall as he, Silv:; 
fo, leads me through an otherworldly landscape ot 
md enormous gnarled trees. We are on Fanal, a plateau reci 
Madeira. the principal island of the archipelago of the same name 


i L ‘| 
une) the in Te Sun ToOSe More (han an NOU Ago, he thant } for tl iL DBE 





etter) all around Us seems to swallow all il 


Maar I is 
Hours iater | am standing on tretch lawl white sand 
beach on the edge of Porto Santo, Macleira ister islanc, A. stiff 
Vind Swe over the tiurgus waters from Morocc LAD Te 
tof here, lifting the tai of a cirl in'a tikini who | Tira ftine 





Dragging their boat ashore, 
fishermen in Porto Moniz 
will face a stiff challenge 
from better equipped fishing 
fleets soon to arrive from 
the Continent, To compete, 
Mudecirans will need te bury 
bipeer boots and stay at 

sea for weeks, on unpleasant 
prospect for fornily mien. 
“theyre worried thay Tl ret 


lonely out there,” save one 
young bachelor, 





her Way to shore aboard one of Duarte Drummond's salboards 

Wrummoncd, & 25-vear-old entrepreneur who rents sailboards to 
tourists, stands beside me. A sturdy young man with a well-developed 
tan, he wears only a bathing suit and a watch that is set not to local 
time butan hour ahead, to continental Furopesn time 

In a voice plummy with confidence, he tells me; “Now is when 
everything 1s beginning for the Maceiras, This is the moment when 
everything is going to take off," 

such contrasts are not uncommon in the Madeira lands, a region 
of Portugal cust between the Azores and Africa that includes Madeira 
Porto Santo, and two groups of unmbabtited isles known as the Deser- 
ins and the Selvagens. Thought by romantics to be part of Plato's lost 
continent of Atlantis, these pristine islands of farmers and fis she ‘TmMen 
remained virtually unchanged for centuries (maps, page 97) 

That is until 1974, when a revolution in Lisbon ended 42 years af 


= 


dictatorship in Portugal and the Madeira Islands 

For the first Gime since the islands were originally inhabited in 
the [Sth century, Madetrans took hold of their own destiny. Losing 
no time, the newly elected local government mapped out a bold path 
of economic growth: While aggressively promoting tourism, which 
ites has replaced small-scale farming asthe islands’ economic main- 
stay, the region also made plans to turn itself into-an international 
center of offshore commerce 

Macdeiran prosperity was given a vigorous boost in 1986 when Po 
tuzal —pnd the archipe 
munity, now the European Union er A cacophony rt 
construction is aucible in almost every comer of the main island: half 
wisible through churning clouds of dust are divvitoards proclaiming 
yet another project funded by the EU, The regional capital, Funchal, 
busties with the kinetic, com-jangling energy of any E.uropean city 

yet with growth have come difficulties. (conflict and contradiction 
have slowed the process of integration in all parts of the EU—and 





aro alone with 1t— joined the European Com- 








the Madeira istands are no exception. Although generous amounts of 
European money have done much to stoke the engine of the incipient 
service economy, Strict EU directives are transforming agricultural 
production, which sul] enyploys 21) percent of the workforce, While 
young people Nay eembraced these suddenand dramatic changes, ‘an 
145, for the mast Darl, heen left 
confused and intimidated by them. But if there is 2 generabonal rift 





Hey generation 





extremel 


among? Vacicirans, one ing that unites them is their déep and touch 
ing devotion to their island home 

Standing on a hillside in the arid and empty interior of Porto Santo, 
Maria Emilia Menezes lovingly groomedacall wilhastone. A smiling 
Woman in astraw hat the color of the wheat ficics before us, she toid 
me, “Porto Santo is the painting God mazcle 

Twenty-five miles away, on Madeira itself, | felt no less close to the 
divine. Soon after arriving on the is 
rugged north coast. Theexperience, meantto bean exploratory jaunt, 
turned out to be a motor towrthrowgh the morning of creation. In con- 
trast to the spare, drv beauty of Porto Santo, Madeira blooms like a 
garden, Lricdescent watertalls crash over the treacherously narrow 
road. Dreamlike flowers glimmer through a mist of rainbows. Exot 
fruits dangle from primeval tree limbs 








and, | setouton adrive alone the 


Ged and government make 

ag powerful pair in Funchal, 
where the Church of St. John 
the Evangelist rubs efhowa 
With City Hall Because moat 
Moadeirans are Catholic, the 
church exerts pressure on 
politicians, most of whom 
belong to the powerful Social 


Democratic Porty (SDP). “LF 


Crod oowid vote,” priests have 


heen brawn to sermonize, 
“he'd vote for the SDP.” 
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Cel ANd WERoetTtd Wie a Parcel | ere 1 Saw SB DIME PeSse, Derrect ang 
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“nappingits stem, Lhe woman hanced me the fawless blosson 

“TLhave,” she Said 

Wiacerans Jovalty to their souis matched only by thelr lovaity to 
one another, Again and again during my visit was told, “Weare like 
one big family.” Mention the name of one Madriran to anothe 


Wadeiran and tf he does not know him personally, he will rack hi 
1 bs eal 4 5 —_— es | ! ! ae ee 
brains trving to place him somewhere on the land: family tre 
a. | 1 et r i 


The Madeiras’ low unemployment rat just 4 percent compared 


with the Portuguese national average of around 5.5 percent when I 
was there last year—might perhaps be attributable to this extraordi 
niaury fmuiharity. Cecha Albino, ayoung woman irom Lisbon who has 


4 . re . . = = ' a i o. on =. 1 i 7 . - I a = = 
ved on Madeira for more than a vear, said to me one afternoon ove 


co} ii fea ‘| “ol VI ile Lill loaes Wiaeteit rl 4 il A Hi it i aL] thi Ti an LE 
is? Because they never need anvthing. You need a job? Ask vour 
uncle. You need a parking ticket fined? Talk to vour friends fathe 


Atthe café tables around us, people exchanged kisses, hugs, jokes 
Although it 14 unhkely that any of these young office workers had 
spent more than 24 hours apart, the collective rendezvous seemed 
more like a high school reunion than a daily lunch break 


More than a quarter of a million people crowd onto these tim 
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/* MADEIRA 
place where anonymity is impossible, the only seclusion available Rising abowt 17,000 feet 
seems to be in one'sown mind. Asaresult, [found, Madetranscan be from the floor of the Atlantic 
contemplative to the point of morbidity. Wandering through the Ocean, a chatn of mountain 
ghostly interior of Porto Santo in pitch darkness one night, a Madeiran peaks form the Madeira 
friend turned to me, her face spectral ina wash of moonlight, and said, syst aucelayeees >- iva 
“My only concern, John, is that you may not be sad or lonely enough ee ever tne neh gat a 
to really understand this place.” . an | 

See erate se oe = Se at and are uninhabited, Porta 
Sadness is a virtue, loneliness an accomplishment for Madeirans.  ¢unty has water and about 
Like my friend on Porto Santo, many believe thatnooutsiderissador 5 990 year-round residents, 
lonely enough to really understand them—not an American journal- ut its chalky soil limits 
ist, and certainly not someone from Portugal. farming. Madeira itself isa 
loamy, lush parfait of five 
|OON AFTER THE BLOODLESS COUP in Lisbon in 1974, asep- microclimates—from sub- 
aratist movement called FLAMA emerged on the Madeiras, ‘ropical coastline to snow- 
FLAMA, led by political conservatives fearful thatthe nation- fl#eked mountaintops. 
al communist government wanted to expropriate their lands, 
yociierously opposed Lisbon’s “colonial” grip on local affairs. 
The archipelago gained autonomy in 1976, and in the same year 
Alberto Jofo Jardim became president. Perceived by many Madei- 
rans as aman with the backbone to stand up to both the national gov- 
ernment in Lisbon and EU headquarters in Brussels (anc the acu- 
men to extract ever incredsing subsidies from them), Jardim enjovs 
extraordinary support from the public, There are no strong opposition 
parties on the islands, anc most Madeirans agree that Jardim, who 
has been in power for the past 18 years, will no doubt be in power for 
the next 18. 
Madeira foousts the Putwre ‘Fi 
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OWHERE is prosperity Jarcdim-style more apparent than at 

Cani¢co de Baixo, an area southeast of Puncnal thal has 

been transformed trom a sleepy farming community into 

an outpost of Teutonic suburbia. Attracted by its stunning 
coastline, developers from Germany constructed a holiday refuge 
there for r their wealthy compatriot about ten years ago. Today neat 
rows of identical stuceo houses line the town’ simpece aii maintainer 
strects; mossy EMWs glide past faux Bavarian beer halls, 

Not evervone in Canico de Baixe lives an affluent life, however 
Waiking along the waterfront, | noticed a modest house standing 
alone Aa ee rubble of COMMS UCLION, A as Tht mo dog tetne! r ed tia 16s front 
gate, Several small children with grubby faces played in the shadow of 
the enormous luxury hotel that was under construction just across the 
rough dirtroad. A voung woman emerged from the ample dwelling to 
hang laundry on a line. A housewife whose husband works in con- 
struction, she told me that this was the house where she grew up, | 
asked her what will happen to her home when the hotel is fimished 

“They'll tear it down, of course, she said Hath 

Didn't that make her sad? She shrugged. “Why should it? The land 
was there. Why not build something on itr 

And build they have. Between 1990 and 1993 the EU mvested 370 


million dollars in the islands. Much of this money has cone into mod- 





ernizing roads, bridges, clinics, and schools. But @ food ceal of 
it has also gone into the construction-o! fig luxury hotels and apart- 
Per. 4 omplexes 

Not all the money from Europe has fed the construction frenzy, 
however, Over the Pest three years 70 million dollars has been 
invested in an organization called the Centro Regional de Formacio 
Profissional, a job-traming facility located outside Fimchal that has 
orepared 28.000 young Macletrans tor the burgeoning marketplace 
The center, which has programs in everything fom computers to 
industrial design to hairdressing, has provided direction for a whole 
new generation, especially for women 

Young women like Suzie Mary de Freitas, whom | met ata village 
called Cruzinhas in the northeastern part of Madetra Isiand, have 
their own notions of progress. I first elimpsed Suzie as she sturcdily Nestled in the heort of Ma- 
trudged up a steep hill, an unwieldy bundle of green willows on her deira, Curral das Freires 
back. She carried he cargo to seme old men, W ho were soaking the Was once so remote that in 
the 16th century nis weld 
flee here to fide from pirates 
who periodically pillaged the 
island Today the village is a 
. t0-miinte drive fram Fim- 

Suzie canted in impeccable East London English, "Oh, [ona New roads and bricks 
couldn't really tell vou about all of that. I'm just helping out a friend 





stalks in water so they could peel and dry them and then weave them 
into furniture and baskets 

Astonished to see a 20-year-old woman engaged in a supposed 
dving business, I asked her about the industry's future 


seem to be sprouting every 

of the family for the day.” where, especially on the east- 

She said her parents are Maceiran, but she grew up in Londen enLcmist, where a grond 

[ asked if, having tried wickerwork, she would retum to London plan takes shape to turn that 

“No way,” she retorted. “I want to stay here, where it's health part of Madeira into a differ- 
wi VYoucan ent type of refuge: a free- 
" trade cone that shelters 
businesses from the tax mon. 





I'm going ta take a course al the center and learn to be ai 
make good money, working al one of the fancy hotels in Funchal, 
Before autonomy, most Madéirans in-search of a better life had no 
choice but to emigrate. About a million still live overseas— most of 
them in South Africa and Venezuela, Today, however, emigration 
has decreased dramatically, and young Madeirans like Suzie have 
berun to return to the Madetras to find work 
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Aut while the tourism industry and the service sector are booming 
as a result of this influx, tracttional industries are suffering 

Worst hit, many aay,-are the farmers. Once Europe's largest pro- 
CuUCeEr Of SUPAF, Vadelra graclually converted i land bo witritoare bo 
supply grapes for a growing wine industry. About a decade ago, the 
agricultural balance changed again when many farmers, realizing 
bananas could fetch a higher price per acre than grapes, replanted 
same of their vineyards with banana trees, Now the island's biggest 
agricultural export, about 25,000 tons of Marcleiran bananas are sent 


to Portugal each year 


INCE PORTUGAL ENTERED THE EU, the security that growing 
bananas once gave has been badly shaken. Convinced that 
bananas are an ideal health food (and may even contain a natu- 
, ral antidepressant), Germans have, over the past few decades 
developed a passion for the fruit 

The rub is thatthe Germans like to buy their bananas from the lead 





ing Latin American producers, who offer bigger, cheaper fruit. The 
French, the English, the Spanish, and the Portuguese, on the other 
hand, preferto buy their bananas from their territories and former col- 
1¢ Madeiran banana 





onies. It looks 46 if, in the name ot tree trace, t 
will lose its privileged position on the Portuguese market. Facing the 
Fact that the E1l's generous subsicies come with A Tice, the Madeira 


Povernment plans to reduce the Land used for banana production bv 29 





nercent by the vear 1996, cutting total output by one-fourth 

This appears to be asensible stratery to everyone but the Madeiran 
banana grower, One such farmer is Maria Edite Ferreira. Left a 
widow before the ace of 40) by. a man who worked himself to death as 
an emigrant to Venezuela, Mrs, Ferreira relies on the income he 


bananas give to survive. Receiving me at her pretty home in Sato 





Martinho, she told me that she sells about three tons of bananas during 
the summer season. Wholesaling at 30 escudos a pound, her bananas 
bring iran income of about $1,125. And at these prices, Mrs. Ferreira 
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card. she finds it citicult to make ends meet 





‘Since everybody started growing bananas, the price has remained 





at 65 escudas [40 U.S. cents|a kilo,” she explained. “The problem is 
that the cost of living has doubled in that time.’ 

Screwing up my courage, [ asked my hostess what she will do if 
changes in Europe make it impossible for her to grow bananas at 
all. Her body suddenly stiffening, she surveyed the expanse of small 





hanana plots that craceful 


“T don'teven want to think about it,” she replied 


¥ Gescend to Lhe sta 


Sitting with Mrs. Ferreira on the sunny terrace of her house were 
her daughter, Nubélia, 25, and herson, Manwel, 31. Nubeéliaworksat 
Funchal travel agency and also disc-jockeys a weekly radio program 
ofthe latest British and American music. Manuel isan artist who stud- 
1a Scholarship. Thev led me through 
es their mother’s livelihood 


lsaw far more than bananas there. Because of the precipitous land 


fed desizo in New York City om 
the terraced parcden that provid 


ecape, only about one-third of Madeira's rich soil can be cultivated, 


and that oniv by hand. Asa result, itis common for vegetables to be 
grown under vines to double plot capacity. In Nirs. Ferreira’s garden, 


minach, sweet potatoes, lettuce, beets, and green beans conpete for 


Prechous space beneath a transiucent canopy of grapevines. 





A dark look of concern clouding her pretty features, Nuabélia toid 


ae Vatia 
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Losing ground ajter every 
rain, the Madeiras suffer 
from soil erosion. To help 
stem the nusdedy flow, the 
rowernnent has reduced the 
amount of grazing ler 
avaiable, (rereby preventing 
sheep and routs from ecting 
griiss that would otherwise 
root the sou in piace. 
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Despite these efforts, 
formers face @ hard road 
Demand for Madeiran 
bonnie hos been undercut 
by Digger, cheaper ones from 
Latin America, ond meager 
profits reflect a new eco- 
noniic order that puts foarm- 
ing in the back sect while 
tourism tikes the wheel. 
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me that she has been trying to convince her mother that the banana is 


finished as acash crop, that she should replant ber garden with other 


= - 
f r 


fruit trees. “But hie a lot of older people,” she siched, “she simply 
doesn t want to believe that things are changing, 
Equally stubborn are the island's grape growers. According to EU 
directives, bybrid grapes such as the ones commonly grown by the 
iand’s small farmers must be replaced by four “noble grape” vark 
hes forthe production of Madeira 's famous wines —the Verdelho, the 
Valmsey, the Hual, and the Sercial 
~ Ds has not been easy, said Américo Campos, then & manager 


of the Madeira Wine Company, the island's biggest wine producer 





We have had to change not only the habits but aleo the thinking of 





12 local grape growers on the island 

He COMPANY NAS TE WOrk CULOUL TO iL Wine iS a Way of te ner 
stop to wsk cirechions on a drive through the countryside and vou will, 
without fail, be offered a glass of wine. It is considered shockingh 
timipolite to refuse, and then, having accepted, this equally discourte 


ous to decline an invitation to see the place where it wos made 








[ tei out for a festival, the steeples af Santo Antonio 
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operiook | WACTIaL, We cinenas ana cares, boutiq tes dtd BMYVVs add 


continental élan to the city’s subtropical surroundings. 





There are roughly 5,000 small farmers engaged in viticulture on the 
island, and all of them appear to have their own wine cellar— usually 
amusty, dimly lit cavern deminated by-a medieval-looking wooden 
apparatus that seems more suitable to the needs of the Spanish Inqut- 
sition than to the pressing of grapes. There you will be required to 
drink more wine, the alcoholic content of which appears to increase 
exponentally with each glass 

Before I had become aware of the mevitable consequences of such 
a proposition, | was lured into a wine cellar at Seixal. Handing mea 
glass, my cager host told me, “Drink this and you won't have to brush 
your teeth tomorrow morning, By the end of the visit, I was drinking 
pure firewater. “And if you drink tits, you won't have to brush your 
teeth for amonth,” my beaming host advised. Gratefully finishing the 
taste testing, I headed straight for a fouwr-poster bed, My head swim- 
ming on the crisp linen, I wondered if 1 hacl any teeth left 


T SANTA MARIA MADALENA: 5 festival In honor of Santa Rita, 
the saint from Portugal who, when all other saints fail, can 
make miracles happen, enough wine was flowing to make 
. even an atheist see visions. I arrived a litthe before seven, 
just as the sun was setting. The narrow road that passes through the 
center of town was filled with people 

l pushed toward the focus of all the excilement: A temporary stage 
setup in frontof the village church, where alocal band dressed in ght 
black trousers and gold-lameé jackets was performing a Portuguese- 
accented version of ~ Volare,” 

Soon] detected adismiption in the rhythmicswaving of the dancers, 
and a couple of teenage boys crashed through the crowd and onto 
the pavement in front of me. Rolling on the blacktop, they drunk- 
enly pummeled one another. After a while their friends descended 
upon them and pulled therm apart. Seamlessly reassembling itself, 
the crowd again happily danced as one for about 15 minutes, when 
another fistignt broke out 

The next morning I returned to Santa. The village, now shrouded in 
an impenetrable fog, was empty. Following the strangled sound of a 
bell, | made my way to the small church and there found the entire 
population of the village wedged inside, I spotted the boys who had 
rolled at my feet the night before, sitting side by side in the back pews. 
Their hair slicked back, their faces swollen and bruised, they bowed 
their heads in respecthul prayer 

Religious festivals like the one at Santa are constant events in the 
Madeiras, and drinking, it seems, is part of the ritual of such celebra- 
tions. Ina place where even the slightest eccentric act can cause people 
to knit their fingers—a uniquely Madeiran gesture in which you move 
your fingers as if knitting and then swoop your right hand over your 
head to prepare the listener for a piece of gossip—religious festivals 
offera kind of socially sanctioned excuse to tie one on 

Some worry, however, that Macdeiransare increasingly finding rea 
sons outside of festivals to drink too much, According to @ recent 
investigation by the leading daily newspaper, O Didnio de Noticias, 
alcohol is involved in more than 40 percent of homicides, This rise 
in alcohol-related crime has occurred not in urban areas, where one 
might expect, but in the countryside. When asked about this unset- 








Hing trend, many Madvirans will tell you that it is the fault of 


American TY 
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The grapes that mode 
Madeira famous get picked, 
pressed, fermented, then 
hected to produce a heavy, 


sweet wire—too heavy ond 


sweet for marty of today's 
wine drinkers. Wow bocal 
vineyards also grow grapes 
fabove) that produce a 
lighter, drier wine that poes 
nicely with, say, tion 
stenks—selling for a few 
htundred escudos at Pun- 
chal’s central market. 
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While 20 vears ago much of the news from the outside world was 


rleanec trom 


scratchy radio broacicasts from the Canary [slancs, 


today television sets are found at almost every turn: In restaurants 


in the front windows of stores, above the checkout lines at the Atber- 


mercades —hypermarkets, or really, really big supermarkets 

4 teenager from Camara de Lobos, which—fairly or unfairly —is 
known around Macdcira asa village of louchs, dismissed the television 
theory, however. One of the island's three pr unicipal fishing villages, 
Cfimara de Lobos lies on the most crowded flank of the island. Leadl 
ing me through labyrinthine alleys, where houses are virtually stacked 
up on top af one another, the young man said, “You want to know 
why people on Madeira get violent? Just look at the way we live 
We're practically sleeping in one another's pockets. When vou liv: 
like this, you get sensitive. Here in CAmarade Lobes, the worst insult 
VOU Cain five someone 1s to say they're messy.” 

Messy? 

‘yes, Well, & Messy person is someone Who doesn't sweep uy 


who leaves: trash Ving around. Someone whoa doesn't respect his 





With a glide in their stride 
after ottending o friends 
wedding, Lacina Bronce 
and her boyfriend, Manuel 
Caolacao, check out the scene 
at Conical’s cnonual sumer 
festa. Music, food, floats, 
and the traditional proces- 
sion of fishing boats across 
tie forbor—its all intended 
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fo bring good fortune cru 
fover from Nossa Senhora 
da Piedade, Qur Lady of 
Piety. “I don’t believe in that 
100 percent,” says Lucina, 
but she doesrt't let her skepti- 
cism spoil a good time, She 
and Moanwel danced, ate, and 
drank wine with friends 
taretil cower. 


Madeira Toasts the Future 


nétighbors. You have a couple of drinks, you pet mad, vou call some- 
one messy. And then, well, things happen.” 

Messiness is known not only in Camara de Lobos. Despite the 
Viacdeiran people's respect for their land, many are incorrigible litter- 
ers. [t is virtually impossible to admire one of the islands’ breath- 
taking views without noticing, from the comer of your eve, the glint of 
an empty bottle or the glitter of a discarded Coke can, 

What todo with garbage is a problem that concerns all islands. The 
Miaderas’ answer is 2 series of landfills, including the main island's 
Principal dumpat santo da Serra, where bulldozers relentlessly rouge 
the arcadian landscape as they work to bury the increasing supply of 
hipermercado refuse 

For Raimundo Quintal, Madeira’s leading environmental activist, 
itis junked cars, the surest sign of prosperity, that concerns him the 
most. Quintal estimates that about 3,600 new cars enter the part of 
Funchal each year. “It's a cultural problem as much as an environ- 
mental one,” Quintal told me. “(ars have become an accessible sta: 
tus symbol now. Everyone wants one, Because Madecirans think that 
if You are ina car, you are a different person 

Newly rich, Madeira‘’s golden youth is doing its best to accelerate 
the pace of life. When they are not in their cars, they can be seen at 
Funchal’s many high-tech dance clubs, frantically spending cash. 
Visiting one such establishment ona Friday night, I fell into conversa- 
hion with a 30-year-old banker, who disdainfully regarded the throng 
of nattily dressed, Scotch-drinking teenagers that surrounded him 
and remarked, “Look at these people. Just look at them, Materialism 
has infected them like a disease.” 

Before there were ciscos on the islands there were tosceas, a kind of 
bar-cum-convenience store-cum-neighborhood living room, There, 
amid cans of Vir detergent and Dum Dum insecticide, old men still 
gather to drink house wine and eal olives 

At one cramped tasca in the old part of Funchal, a group of day 
laborers playing a game of dominoes invited me to join them. Wear- 
Ing traditional Pareles de orelAas, or ear caps, Which are woolen hats 
with exrfiaps and a big pompem stitched to the top, they filled a glass 
forme anc told methat they have been coming here to drink wine and 
play dominoes for more than 40 years. 

Slapping yellowed dominoes against a scarred wooden tabletop, 
one man sad, “I don't know where we'll play when they close this old 
mace down." 

They're closing your tasca? L asked, 

“The government says they're not ‘dignified. But let me ask 
you this; What dignity will we have when all of our traditions have 
been outlawed?" 








fi better person.” 


THERS FRET that the good life might not be so good ifthe EU 
stops sending money. Madeirans like Francisco Costa, 
chairman of the local development company and the force 
behind Miaceira’s international business schemes, are 
attempting to ensure that prosperity continues with or without hefty 
subsidies from Europe, Costa told me, “Everybody in Madeira—or 
a least evervbody who matters—recopnizes that traditional activities 
art facing severe difficulties. Of course. we have tourism. But to base 
our economy on one mdustry is arisk we can't afford.” 

Lompared with the offshore banking and financial services, the 
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free-trade zone—an initiative to attract foreimn Industries by exempt- 


ing them from taxes on profits until the year 2011—has gotten off toa 


claw start, According to Casta, this is becms they hal to Guild as Spirits are high in the 
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entire infrastructure from nothing. With 80 acres oftanindustrial park  Adfodeiras, where, in years 


slready set io. another 19 under constriction, an additional 197 acre: past, young people-prew wp, 
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in the planning stages, and with deep-sea port facilities 
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if ds ' then emigrated to find Joba, 
Incthat exodus there wos on 
echo: “Little talanids are all 
large prisons, wrote one vis- 
3 , itor to Modetra in the mid- 
rough-hewn (unin Mth it first connected the settlementt the rest ort ©} 800s: “One cannot look at 
island in the 19505. Historically isolated, Camcalhadonlyfishingund 44. on without wish ing fore 


i hitte farming to Loe itself before the arrrval of the zone Today 


nleted, Costa bebeves that the zone 1 porwed 1 
Che free-trade zone has been set up at Canical, a fishing ‘% 


LOE - FRStETH thd of thi Gland. Lowel there, one must pass tht 


the village looks like a boomtown about to happen. Ribbons of black- 
top lead te freshly constructed industrial plots; suburban-style bunga- 


lows stand ready for occupancy among ramshacklic fishermen § huts 
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the wings of the swetllow,” 
Yet today many vourur adults 
are migrating back for more 
Than jobs, Alicia Comacho, a 
42-yeor-old notive, returned 
to her roots after getting a 
tuste of the Continent, “f had 
fo come back home,” saves 
Alicia. “J missed the sound 
anal smell of the sec.” 


iWadeire Toasts the Pubwre 


Having spoken to “everybody who matters” 
about the zone's prospects, I set out to find out 
what the local residents thought 

What Ddiscovered was probably best summed 
uo bY Mario Corre, a local barowner, who told 
me, “People here aren't stupid. We're just wail 
ing for the zone to failso that we can keep the nice 


new streets and the new harbor lor ourselves.” 


P THE ROAD FROM CANICAL, at Ponta 
de S30 Egurenco you can just make 
out the profile of Porto Santo if the 
wether (5 clear. And there, in the dry, 
disused interior, Carlos Manuel Afonso is mak- 
ing the desert bloom 
A city kid from Funchal with matinee idol 
looks, mene Fol Lhe ides of making his garden 
about tour years ago, Havinglounda plotof land, 
he ci nentted With some engineers, but they told 
him that the land was too dry and the winds too 
vidient. Afonso planted anyway 
On Porto Santo you feel close to North Africa 
The landscape 15 a composition of sunbaked tans: 
the winds that sweep from over the ocean are stiff 
with salt. An pales iat sense of emptiness 
hangs in the ai Seeeigie lie abandoned by owners 
who have gone to Funchal or beyond to make an 
CAaSitr living: fe alti ie parched and forgotten 
Amid this moody lands ape, Afonso’: aestheti 





airangement of vines and trits and veretables 

a3 like a mirage 

Afonso tells me that he had heard at first: that 
Ell was giving out agricultural subsicies, 





but so far he has received no money. Shrigging 
his shoulders, he tells me that be doesn't care 
now, He is able to keep the farm going himself, 
uthough so far he has made nothing even close 
to a profit. 

[ask him how he coes it 

Me answers that several fimesa week he brings 
Waiter in a truck from the other side of the island, but now he! Has Sie 
Lo construct a link 50 that ne won t have to make the trip so often 

Gray, Then wir dak: he clo ite 

Afonso surveys his garden, admiring ite fertile symmetry. His 





handsome tinned face slowly opens into ‘a smile. It is the smile 
Of 2 Doee 

“T dream 

so often during my stay [ had heard that the stubbornness of the 
viadetran farmer was the islands’ biggest obstacle to success. Vet 
wandering through Afonso 's farm, it occurred to me that thatundeni 
able quality may just be the Madeiran people's greatest strength 
Guided oniv by the gloomy poetry of his soul, Afonso, like his ances 
lors, If Making an impossible dream come true And like them, he 
i making it happen without anyone s help—not Brussels’, noi 


Lisbon's, noteven Funchal’s ‘a 




























© More than a mile and a half down 
in the Pacific Ocean, giant tube 
worms flourish in warm water 
bubbling through a 35-foot lava 
pillar. The worms escaped recent 
“lava flows that buried other colo- 
nies near-10° north off the west | 
coast of Mexico. Here in 1991 | n 
were the first to witness a deep- 
ia ‘sea eruption. Now on return 
visits we are documenting the 
phoenix-like rebirth of hydrother- @ © 
mal vent communities. * 
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Spreading center at 10° north wet 






In bursts of volcaniem, tectonic plates draw apart, and lava sa | é ” 
walle up (yellow), adding new seafloor to the sepa- oe * a 
rating plates. Flesures open, seawater seeps. a ae 
down, ts heated, and rises in mineral- 
rich springs, or vents. that can ct 
support oases of lie. ' q | 
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CnC OOnE Loe ICY Cares growth of their animal] life 
: 


In the research subme! We had come to this spot o 





bhe ALi, we reached the the seafloor to investigate a faet- 
eatloor after an hour-and-a-half spreacing section of the ris 
lescent and looked out on a photographed and mapped in 


Scene Of catestroohe, Instead of LSa9 by & lowed maging sied 


the vibrant colonies of life wi Those photographs revealed to 
expected, we saw fresh lava I nUMercus active hot sprincs 
Hows that had overwhelmed that supported colonies of 
tube worms, tien hardened in organisms resembling the oases 
the cold seawater. (ther flows past of the Galapacos Islands 
hac collapse land shattered like ind at 21° north (GEOGRAPHIL 


broken plates of black glass October 1977 and Novembs 
Hot. smoky fiwis fetted directly \O79). But here there was a dif- 


from the bare seafloor ference that proved critical: A 


The temperature gauge out- sheht swelling of the Bast Paci 


fie Aivin began to rise. Wa ice Rise suggested the potential 
ealized we hacl arrived while a for eruption, and that's what wi 
VOICATIIC ¢Tuption WAS in prog aw firsthand in 1991 

— a 1H Ti. 2 7 - a I . | 

ress; Pilot Pat Hickey (below since then sctontrmts hay 
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exclaimed: “Lt you fee lave relucherd several times fo aoc. 


Baath oth xan fer move, we re out of here: ment changes. Un our Decem 
. We chidn’ i ! } 


i. fi tsee movement, but ber Log expedition (above left, 
/ wEsicg Wwe Saw enourh to know 


hw Wwe Alvin cared & hich-reselution 
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eric hs el, — pA 9 acean's spreading centers, the Institution, that recorded 40 
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Sart north elke East Pacific Rise (maps, lef hours on the bottom, including 
Par he = i 4 = iy A-eiel | eee Les A a i 5 
PLATE oC Os Phe date was April 1991, bu ecenes by Al Gidchings repro 


eharr roe ed lor us it marked zero.on a mew duced in this article. The su 


= * | z tt i} : i | On is as = ‘| E. 
Mead ha pia i | ime line. We had stumbled on WH 2150 quipped with Wation 
laianue , ‘ 
an opportunity to chronicle, on al Creagraphic gear: a 35-mm 
Stumm Visits, SUCCESSIVE Changes Hnera and two video cameras 


Thousands of hot springs occur ; 
along the East Pacific Rise, part of n the geochemistry and geology to make 4-D images. Laser: 
the 46,600-mila world-circling Maid- at new hvedrothermal vents, as emitting four red beam 


allow ei 


Ocean Ridge, where plates separate 
and ocean floor forms. This section 
runs up the Gulf of California into 
the San Andrea Fault. 
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over the nest toree veers, nett Visits to he er upton atte revealed extraordinarily rapid change 


(in Olt Apri fd. 15. dive (above) it was obyiduws that an i ruption hal jist occurred. Lhusted Ut 


fine gray ash, fresh lava ley in shards, which we later leat ned were less than two weeks old. I 


seemed we had barely missed an explosion. Dead tube worms looked like spent firecrackers. Since thi 


snecimens we carried to the surface had freshly charred flesh, we dubbed the spot Tube Worm Barbe- 
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cue. At agaping new fissure we called Hole to Hell (opposite, Ip HW We 
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thick, white mats of bacteria. A year later at Hole to Hell (opposite, bottom) brachyuran crabs had 
arrived. and were scrambling around like Pac-Men of video-game fame, stuffing their mouths with bac 
the shimmering new vent. We dropped marker 9 in a mile-long trail of foot-wide sienposis—like a yel- 


low brick road —for future voyarers, At this same spot only 21 months later (below) giant tube worms 
rita pacmypiiia) had grown to four feet, engulfing the Jericho worms and marker 9 








lack smokers" —the min- 
| eral chimneys that vent 

dark hydrothermal Mu- 
ps are familiar structures ti 
those 12 who dive on het 
sprites. But now for the first 
time we could track from birth 
the development of a 


thermal plumbing system 
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Lyuare 


To do this, we took samples 
of minerais and water tor later 
Analysis in our laboratories. 
With Ak 


fracments of chimneys and 


oe ew sent cee i bum 
fie claw, We grabbed 


poked thermometers into the hot 


Hods. We siphoned water by, 


reaching into chimneys with 
ingled tubes to fill heat-resistant 
titanium bottles (right) 
During our L991] visit super 
heated water cushed from the 
walloor, revealing starting and 
EVE? Chan Giie COAracteristics 
at this depth the pressure of 250 
itmosphiecres, of early two bon 
per square inch, prevents sea- 
water from boiling until it 
reaches 740°F. Fluids in one 
fisture here hit 737°F —amoneg 
the hottest ever rei orcs cd on the 


=. &. ; z 
mee A 


surprisingly, Loo, the fluid 
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was almost fresh, bearing only 
one-twellth the salt of nermal 
stawrter. [It was, however 
highly acidic and carried large 
amounts of hydrogen sulfide 
the most concentrated vet 
observed in the ocean 

Within days new vents 
became rimmed with white 
calctum sulfate, a base for the 
deposition of mineral chimneys 
Metals, including iron 
opper, Fising in hot yent 


Zinc, 
anic] 
fluids were quenched by cold 
seawater and precipitated 


out to line the chimney walls 


As chimneys were created by 
this continuous thaw, they often 
sumed bizarre conhigurations 
The onion-lomed chimneys 
(left) rose 23 feet in three years 
Piny white alvinellid worms cob 

red the spires, becomins 
of the structurr 

By accident Alvin knocked 
TY 2 J$3-[000 chimney; wher 
we returned three months later 
ithad grown hack 20 feet 
Geologists have been aston- 
hed that polymetallc depostts 
were lod down in such concen 
trations so quickiy—in months 
and Vears, not millennia. The 
ame process Guilt up some of 
Ube rich mineral deposits we see 
On Mind 

During the April 199) erup- 
On We also encountere el bliz 
gards of bacteria (top) spewing 
[rom newly opened fissurs 

We 


nillowineg 160 feet hich, We 


l alls cl the TT snow hlowers 


The profusion of bacteria 
reminded us of algal blooms set 
off by phosohates mn nitrates 
dumped ina freshwater marsh 
Bactena form the hase of the 
food chain around the vents 
Ln tie seafloor Cnerzy Wes sup 
plied not by sunlight but by 
hydrogen sulfide, discharged 
Ii enormous quantities Troi 


new vents 
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fissure that once gave it life. ‘The 
eruption in 1991] started a new 
vent. By March 1992 nutrients 
in the spring were supporting a 
colony of Jericho worms. But in 
December 1993 the worms were 
dead or dying (right), starved 
by the shutdown of the spring. 
phores, nicknamed dandelions, 
were alive (below). These ani- 
mals, about the size of Ping- 
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WO OCLONUSes LOOM on 


Alvin's video monitor cu 
. Ing a dive near Hole to 
hell. Both creatures are mac, 
with the characteristic arm 
adapted for depositing sperm 


nackets in the female, The small 


1 (Lt 
arm into the mantle cavity of the 
larger mole of another species, 
the first timé Same-sex mating 
behavior has been observed 
between octopuses in the wild 
and the first ever between 
cifferent Srecies 
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two-foot-long bottom-teeding 
Batiyvsannies fish (right), les 
Mmohoniess, 1f5 LOWer JAW EIVInE 
ita comical coin. Such nonresi 
dent predator 


And scavencers 

ate rare 
For vent speces there's ter 

aliy no place like 


BRE Home 
ariimals 


ie 
ine 


| 
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impossible for them to survive 


away from hot st 


nrines 
creatures seem 


Resident 
Nixie in 
the shimmering vent waters 


ihave rien) Roth this minktah 
= pe rit of the “Anarcicdar family 


and the brachtyuran crabs are 


TIRAI VY Orowus and OCCASION al ly 
nibble on the flesny plumes of 
tube worms 

Since deep-sea vents were dis- 


overed 


on the Galapagos Rift 
biologists have been 


NVES PAINE hic 


bn 197) 


reatures CAN 
survive in conditions that on 


land Would resemble a tow 


fe ie a a mais ie q 
thims out that the mils ol 


detoxity 


ube 


comntli- 


vent crabs somehow 
the sulficies in vent tuts 
Worms are much more 


cated. Acults have no maith 


and no digestive tract 


act. Instesc 


National Geographic, November 1904 





they &xist In @ symbiotic reia- IGS Of eres. Thahes putts of 
1 a in To) oy PF ri nacht e ST iT TY ih LG Pe Whoa Sore Te . 
HOnsnin with carcen hacte Sperm. We Were amazed to-sec 
ria living in their interior 4a that these animals harcl grown to 
Phe red hemoglobin in a Sexual maturity and were 

WOT S PIUME Das components Spawning i only 2) months 
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that bind hydrogen sulfide from WLANY QUESTIONS ADGUL Vent 
vent flusds and carry it to the ecology are 200 unanswered 
| iors, =! | 2s | | F 1 \-| 1 i | ] ; 
macterin within. The bacteria How, for instant hiva 
have the ability to oxidize the and attached worms colonize 
hydrogen sulfide and convert vents? Do their larvae float 
large amounts of carbon dioxide [rom nearby yenise The Bast 
from seawater into organic car- Pacific Rise 1s continuous fron 
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he wots in a process that we (rlt of Lalitornia, and we find 


not vet onecderstancd, “The many of the same species from 





question aloo remains as to how one vent area to the | 
the ube worms acquire the bac- tre some larvae able to rich 
teria in the first pia mM CUITENCS TOT ertat Gelances 
Other bacteria living freely delaving metamorphosis to 
outside a host provide fodder diulthood until chemicals from 
for tiny crustaceans, Whenever vents cue them to settle ancl 
We USeCO A “slurp Punh to suck crow? Wi NODE Cute CO Teeatlon 
Up Bacteria Samples for shuciy Ships among far-flung vents will 
We also Captured hundrecis o| come from féenetic studies 
Minute crastaceans feeding on Vent creaturt 
the oucrotes In the meantime. we continue 
Pube worms have chistinct to stucl¥ the S00 new Species 
bit indistinguithable —seves, in GO new penera, 20 new 


ind we and our col oe Le lies. And one new PH Villm that 
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inthe deep, Alvin returns 
to its floating dock, 
research vessel Atlante fT, B roth 
wessele are operated by the 
Woods ate Choeanograp hie 
[Institution in Massachusetts 

On ANoetrs's deck (below) we 


discuss the day's findings. 





Geologists, chemists, and biol 
je eee t a4. 
isis | llaborate closely 


Ky ili ALY pit Le 
Went’ are ae ated 


tet ae ind life fhe * he 
For nearly two decaces scien 
tists have known that the Mid- 

Ocean Ridge if a self-renewing 
factory of chemicals and miner: 


als. They hat 


faiso known Unal 
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late a chain of life 
based on n chemi fis rather than 
sunlight. Novy 
well as that of our colleagues & 
dramatically altering views 
about the 
retcidd mic chanire 
lhe vents 
mmonge the most intenselh 
in the Pacific 


for SE LETH titi nw, We MATE 
t< | 
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rates ot biolomec anc 
on the seafloor 
at 10° north ore 


studied 
Th preserve their 


nereed to treat the 
pred 2s the first deep-sea sanctu 
Ary in intermational waters. We 
will undertake onhy nonintrusive 
Though this agree 
|, we hope that it 


i forall time. [] 
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mat tal Sciences, Ruiees 
,atoeht, hove each led expedition 
fauded by the National 
Science Foundation, Contributing 
collesgucs include D, J. Fornari, 
M.D. Lilley, and RL. Von Damm 


to 10° north, 
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The all-new: Mercury Mystique has 24 
inmevations you wort find on any other car 
in its class And some you wont find on any 
othercarin the work) Just afew exampics 
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Boston 


“Boston”? ll skim this (July 1994). Then | 
meet people, see places, read every word. And 


end up wishing 
ALAN S. HEMMINGS 


Cheddar, Somerset, Enelona 


[too enjoyed listening to George Sanborn —when 
[ was an intern in the State Transportation Build- 
Ing lwo yeark ago. But Mr. Sanborm would tell you 
that MBTA stands for Massachusetts Bay Trans 
portation Authority, not Metropolitan Boston 
‘Transit Authority, MTA stood for Metropolitan 
Transit Authority. The Grocrarmc has 
joined the masses of Bostonmns confused by the 
decepiively simular inmtials. 


Pier 


SAM WARTLAND 


at nlingile \ fas cf | Mieenes 


Some other channs of my adepied city: Fredenck 


Law Olmsted's “emerald necklace” of linked city 





parks, beautifal South End with its Victorian row 

houses, and the Southwest Comdor Park, which 

replaced a proposed freeway. The article did drive 

home the important truth that Boston one of the 

most livable cities in the countn 

Pav. RuneHan 
ROlekaTe asl? hare 


Aaa ur 


Which “Bostoniins.of Italian ancestry cid author 
William Ellis inteniew to justify his claim that we 
afe most likely to claim mobsters as “ouwrs’’’ Was 
it that easy fo brush off our Bostonian Ltalian 
Amenctun CEO, our Lt. Governor A. Paul Cel- 
woe, Gnd our merro-linhane state treasurer! Oh 
iat just easter to mention “Ttahan” and “Mafia” in 
the same breath’? 
ANDREA DEPESCE 
Methuen, Wvhasiachmnerts 


i William Ellis waited for the beer vendor to 
appéirin the stands at Fenway Park, be hada wery 
lane wait. They haven't sold beer in the stands 
ainoc | YS. 

Linpad. Buck 


| 


Heston, Martachisetis 
Wow All undervivaenda wiv the vendor never came 
Beer (overs a erway Peel Dorcas Meir weds at 
frowntd-fioor barn 


Megalopolis Map 
The “Boston to Washington circa LRS0" map is 
dehehtful. Researching the mid-1 R006, 7 found owt 


ENERGY FOR ACTIVE DOGS. 


Active dogs need extra 


nuterer?iren. That's wi hy Wwe Thea Ke 


Purtooa brand Hit Pro dog 


Pood. It’s balanced with é€xXtro 


luirfients, Lo Keep Lhtir Powe s 
und muscles healthy 
And extra energy, to Kketp Them 
from feeling dog tired. " 
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WILDLIFE AS CANON SEES IT 


Languidly draped over a branch, a Central 
American squirrel monkey seeks relief from 
the heat beneath the forest canopy. Other- 
wise, this mquisiive littl monkey spends the 
day pouncing on insects, foraging for fruit, or 
agilely traveling along arboreal pathways. 
With most of its former range converted to 
pasture and farmiand, the Central Amencan 


squirrel monkey is restricted to a few frag: 
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mented patches of remainmeg forest. To save 
endangered species, it 1s vital to protect their 
habitats and understand the role of each 
species within the earth's ecosystems. Asa 
global corporation commutted to social anc en- 
vironmental concems, we hope to foster a 
treater awareness of our common obheation 
to ensure that the earth’s lite-sustainmy ecol- 


ay survives intact for future generations, 
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‘s aeniahk for USES OO from Mediahmise Ir (PC), Bere 1355. Tok WO, Japan 


very quickly that the canals and railroads were piv- 
otal in-changing our lives and the face of this coun- 
try forever. The map lays it all out very clearty. 
Brenice S. Colvann 
Annandale, Wirginie 
You showed the Naval Submarine Base at Groton, 
Connecticut, but did not indicate the U.S. Coast 
Guard Academy at New London. Myson is there, 
and my concern is basic fair recognition. 
Cragces J. Hunsox 
Sarasota, Piortda 
The presence ofa woman on board the Spanish gal- 
leon that sank in Philippine watersin 1600 may not 
be us surprising as author Franck Goddio believes. 
Since the San Diego sailed for war, it would not 
have had any passengers, male or female. The 
people on board for that voyage would have been 
soldiers and crew. There have been accounts of 
women on Spanish galleons sailing between 
Manila and Acapuleo. These were Filipino 
women, either conscripted or signed on to pro- 
vide services such as cooking, cleaning, laundry, 
serving. and sex. 
ASTONIO J. A. Prog 


Lansing, Michigart 
To say that T enjoyed reading this timely article 
would be to convey the wrong sentiment. Only 
hoursearher, | had discussed the deadly Four Cor- 
nersor Death Canyon hantavirus with an epidem- 
clogist from the Canada Ministry of Health. My 
concerns were sparked by the appearance of this 
hantavirusin our province and by my currentoocu- 
pation. | am assisting my husband in trapping and 
radio collaring red-backed voles and deer mice 
for 4 population study in an experimental forest. 
Your story about “a piece of bad news wrapped 
in proiem” was fascinating, fmghtening, and hum- 
bling. We are now two concerned and appreben- 
sive biologusts. 
Lisa MAHON 
Smithers, Grinch Columba 


You show the last known polio patient in the 
Western Hemisphere. But as long as there are 
still people—like members of the “black stock- 
ing” churches im the Netherlands—who strongly 
oppose vaccination, polio will not completely dis- 
appear. Here polio cases occur with some regular- 
ity among children whose parents believe illness 
might be Crocs will. 
STEBF VAN ON Eno 
Alphen aan den Rijn, the Netherlands 


The caption on pages 62-3 raises the question: 
How many more deadly viruses lie hidden in tropi- 
cal reservorrs? 1 wonder how many more cures 
await introduction from the rain forests to counter 
these diseases, | believe thatif we stop burning the 


forests long enough to search, we may just onawer 
that question. owe 
Jenemy S$. FREEMAN 


idaho Falls, Idaho 
l appreciated the beautiful photograph (pages 74- 
5) of Brazilian twins nursing [4 protection against 
diseases]. Asa new mother I try to convince expec- 
tant mothers that this is the only way to go. 

Sadly, vour article reminded me that formula 
COMpanies attempt to recruit people in developing 
countnes: Formulas-lower children’s: resistance. 
Now you have educated me about the additional 
problem of using contaminated water in powdered 


formula. 
Jrxsirer DURBAM 


Leslie, Georgia 

Asastudent and teacher of human anatomy, I had 
aeencral idea of what viruses are, but your article 
marche it a lot clearer. Tt also helped me understand 
how the AIDS virus works and gave mea more 
human perspective on it. Indeed, ifthe ATDS virus 
can mutate to on airborne variety, we will all be 
in danger and unable to hide behind monogamy 
or safe-sex practices. | will add this articke to my 
course bibliography. Ceci T limenese 
Montreal, Quebee 


Noel Grove's. article was timely and framed beauti- 
fully by José Azel’s photography. However, the 
presentation of one recycled product—compost 
—was inadequate. | hove done work for EPA’s 
Office of Solid Waste and have done backyard 
composting for over 20 years, There are many 
types of compost made from different orgamic 
materials, such as winery and potato shuilges, 
animal manures, yard debris, and solid wastes. 
The wses of mature, cured composts, sometimes 
refered to as “black gold,” include prevention of 
erosion and water-runoff pollution, sei] rebuild- 
ing. plant disease suppression, reduced need for 
fertilizers and pesticides, and the absorption of 
Volinle organic compounds. 
Rosalie E. GRkes 
Munoiiay Park, Virginie 
Twas involved in the sludge-to-Texas move (pape 
1) and know firsthand that this is an excellent 
fertilizer to make scrublands green and stable 
against wind. Yet an activist prefers cluttering 
up landfills to vital land enhancement. Problems 
with recycling remain: Finding 4 market, finding 
momey tomeove the preduct to the buyer, and the 
BANANAS (Build Absolutely Nothing Anytime 


Near Anything). ee 


Cranford, New Jersey 
No mention was made of the most effective wiry 
lo encourage recycling, the bottle bill. Ten states 
(29 percent of the U.S. population), most Cana- 
dian provinces, and many other countries require 
refundable deposits on many recyclables. Judging 
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It’s not just a step above. 
It’s the new plateau. 


tombe. Th Everything about it 
ult? Thenew —OP€rates on a higher plane. 
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Advanced rail-through 

300 different construction. And, 
‘he — arguably, the best darn turn — meitespeces 

sto cpu signals in the business. : 





Frere = nom forthe most innovative of thouchts 
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With its innovative cab-forward design, 
there’s plenty of room for thought. 
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room for new inate cabin noe. A drivers seat that easily 
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from the expenence of deposit-law states, a 
national deposit law would penerate more than 
100.000 new jobs 
NED orp 
Cuncunnan, CMe 
Last November Worcester started charging resi- 
dents 50) cents for each bag of trash and using the 
income for free curbside collection of recyelo- 
bles. Our recycling rate for nonorganic materials 
apomed to 39 percent, compatable to the rate for 
scaitle, called the pacesetter in recycling. We 
have shown that even an old industrial city with 
a diverse population can achieve a high recycling 
rite with o “pay as you throw” and curbside recy- 
ching program 





Luss B. WELLINGTON 
Wercenter, Mosachiserts 
Recycling did not start in Workd War IL Under the 
niimes common sense and thrift it existed through 
all the generations until the arrival of TV, plastic, 
and disposable everythings, Grandma had two 
tomsters in her lifetime; the second still works and 
is casily repaired. How many unrepairable small 
appliances are discarded today? How many pieces 
Of clothing! Grandma snipped off buttons for 
reuse, cut out good parts for quilts or comforters, 
and used the rest for scrub rags.or the rag rugs the 
author remembers Ait. ‘tawesia 


Groans, New Mexico 
Crovernments, local authornties, and community 
groups should actively promote recycled alterna- 
lives by name, Not cnouch information is available 
to the public on the form of brand names to allow 
Consumers a choice in buving ceca. 
Faank WiLLougHe 
Aelensbureh, Scotland 
Northern Goshawks 
While the photography was cuptivating, for me 
Michac! $. Quinton’s simple, accurate descrip- 
bans of the goshowk's family structure and behav: 
lord! displays were the most impressive aspect of 
the article. Asa University of Toronto student who 
hagiaken course inainimal behavior,  haveanew 
vai fia! fp pt = by ae 
appreciation for field reseanchen wAnaeay Siilee 


Poronte, Cuntaria 
Geographica 

Regarding the “Earliest Lincoln Portrait?” [ con- 
clude that the subject of the 1843 daguerreotype is 
notlincoin, Amonpotherchues, theeanmare aver 
distinctive component of appearance. Lincoln's 
ears protrude and the configuration of his ear fold 

iS totally ditterent from the mystery subject's, 
CARY BARTLETT 
Adrian, /Michipeari 


Letters should be addressed io Fort, National 
GCergranluic Magazine, Box 37448, Woshingion, 2.00 
JAI 4-748. one! Showa incivede fee sender’) adidren 
ad iphone nanper, Nov all letters con te vel 
Pho fat are will often be edited aid excerpted 
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There's No Such Thing 
As A Small Disaster. 














We all hear about the big disasters. But 
tisasters happen every day. Which means 
every day, peoole like vou need food, clothing 
and a place to rest, Piease support the 
American Red Cross. Call 1-800-842-2200. 


Because disaster never rests. 


F: cd American Red Cross “pe 
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Financial Services 
trom lransamerica 


Nee t”tS 


SOMETIMES IT'S 
COMFORTING TO KNOW 
You’RE NoT ALONE. | 


We're Transamerica, the people 
in the Pyramid. We provide the 
security of lite insurance to 
millions of families. We help 
people lead better lives with 
home equity loans, and help 
them plan for the future with 
annuities, mutual funds and 
retirement products. We believe 
[Th providing OWUr CUSTOMErS 
with real solutions to their 


hnancial needs, at reasonable 





prices. In today’s changing 
world, we hope it’s comforting 
To know Someone is always 
thinking of you. Remember 

us when you want the besr in 


financial services. 


TRANSAMERICA 


Lat ran weemence * Lending" Leawry 
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What You omens 
Have The Least Of, oo occcsccencnne 
Well Help You Make - smn 
The Most Of. Time. cece 





A DELTA AIR LINES 


YOULL LOVE THE WAY Wa FLY: 
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How Two Towns Cope 
After the Flood of "93 


n the aftermath of the worst 
flondin U.S. history 
(NATIONAL GEoGRAFHIC, Janu- 

ary [S4), and with future fioading 
inevitable: towns alone the Missis 
app and Missaurt Rivers faced a 
hard choice: Move or stay put, 
Duumaites-are estimated at between 
12 one 16 bollon collars. More than 
TO, LK) families were made hame- 
less. including the 9) residents 

of Valmever, [[inots. They had 
watched theit homes, four miles 
from the Mississippi, disappear 
under as much as 16 feet of water 


3 


If they had staved, “federal reg- 
Wliahons would have required us to 
rebuild homes on ten-foot-high 
stilts,” -savs Mayor Dennis Knobloch 
(above left), Citizens voted matead 
to wee federal funds to create anew 
toe ons 40K foot-high bint mear- 
by. “Basically, we re (uci 6 corn- 
held into a town,” saves Knobloch 
The oki site will become a park and 
Wella. Most residents are living 
mo motile homes provided by the 
Federal Emergency Managemen 
Agency until houses are reads 
“By Christmas,” Knobloch says 

For the 131 residents of Hurts 
burg, Nlissourt, there was ne 
retreat, The community had finals 








oT} i 


FETEE® [. Cadel ® 


finished paving off 25 miles of levees 
that ondinanty held the Missaurt in 
check. But in July 1993 the defenses 
burst in a dozen piaces. Water rose 
to 13 feet in many Hartsburg build- 
ings. Rushing across the surround- 
ing 3 SUN) acres of bottamlind, the 
sree undercut Orion Beckmeyer's 
rain bins and buried his fields in 
sind. But Beckmever plowed deep 
to bmg up topsoil and planted soy- 
beans (above). Other fanners iried 
sunflowers. More than half the 
levees have been rebuilt. Most 
homes have been repaired, “The 
food thing is.” save Beckmever, 
“the flood Drowzht this community 
tagether,” 


China Yields New Fossils of Early Primates 


tiny jaw found in a quarry at Shanghuang west of Shane 
. ht adds wereht to a revolubonory theory that higher pri- 
fates first scrambled around Asia. not Africu. The faw 


(night, three times actual size) belonged to.» mouse-size primate 
(heft) that lived during the 
Eocene 45 million years ago, 
long before monkeys, apes, 
ind humans evolved. Pour 
other ew Primitive primates 
hive dleo been emcavated, in- 
cluding the carhest tarsier and 
n sqmirme|-ke primate resem- La 
bling one found in Wyoming 
Mary Dawson and Christopher Beard of the Carmmegie Museum 
at Natural History and Chinese colleagues made these finds ond 
similar ones on the Yellow River tn northern China, where thes 
worked with support from the National Geographic Society, 
The diversity of early primates at Shinghiang & inprecedent- 
eu in Asia and led one €xpert on pomate fossils to dub the site 
“s primate Garden of Eden.” 
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National Geographic, November 1904 
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What do doctors recommend most? 


Buick LeSabre. 


Prevention magazine's Editorial Advisors are all doctors. And you 
know what they recommend? LeSabre, awarded Prevention’s 













“Safe Car Achievement Award” in the full-size car segment. 
Safety includes dual air bags, anti-lock brakes, steel 
side door beams, a steel safety cage body unit 
and child security locks. LeSabre is now the 
most popular full-size car in America.* 
Safety must be catching on. To learn 
more, call 1-S00-4A-BUICK. 
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Se ca 
In the Arctic, 
the Taimt of 
(Cannibalism 

cE Tansee TTC HEE ihe 


[oth century < most 


PTs mysteries: the 


disappearance of Sir John 


Franklin, 


= 


his two ships, and [28 
ercwiicn-as they sought an Arctic 
passice between the Atlantic and 
Pacthc, Now, ma erly new twist, 
it ap PCRs that some Of the men 
resorted to cannibalism in a vam 


efiort to survive. 

Franktin set seul from England in 
[RéS. When nothing wie heard from 
him by 1R48; @ series of searches 
vere mounted that wonpeally helped 
map much of the high Arctic. 
Searchers learned that Franklin cied 
in Le ?, and Inuit said that his ships 
had been locked in the pce and that 
his men had set out on foot, drag- 
cing lifeboats (above), 

Ome lifeboat was found in 1&5 on 
King William Island at Erebus Bay, 
Nearby, in L902, amateur hustoran 
Barry Ranford of Orangeville. Gn 
ano, diRoVeETod Cxpodihon rene 
wood, ikely from onother hfebont 
(4 brass button worn by Poth-centurs 
British Navy officers, shoe leather 
ated bondreds of human bomes 
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BLen? Payrin: 


Anne Keenley- 
Hie, in anthropal 
ogist at MeMaster Liniversity in 
Ontano, exumined the bones and 
comnclidted that they represent at 
least cient European mates, one 
only i2 to lS years ok). Anite marks 
on many bones sugges the crew's 
desperation. “The cuts were on 
ribs, vertebrae, limb wand pelvic 
bones, even hand and foot bones,” 
save Keenleysnie. [he find, melud- 
ig this cul finger bone, supports 
carhy rumors of chonnibaliam 


A Gender-bending Fish 
Switches to Suit Itself 


ound along Japan's shores. 

thas orange-colorec gon 

(below left) is-armall, rarely 
longer than one and a quarter mch 
ed. But every bit of site 4 cructal: ft 
determines whether an individual 
fomamns a female, becomes a male, 
or witches back and forth 

When seven female pobies were 

Place i on agua, the largest 
turned male. fertilizing and guard- 
ih evers laid by a fernale. Then 
rescarchers Tomok}) Sunobe and 
Akinobu Nakarono put thatimale in 
a second tank woth a smaller male 
Phe resident became female. Mean- 
while. the lareest female in the first 
tank transformed into & male. But 
when he too Was moved to the sec- 
ond tank, be again become female 


Vovember [O04 


NW Alderny pobies potsess both female 


and male reproductive capabilities 


[ntheir social sroups, the largest 


fish cxercnes com nince iy TECH 


ine Male Cither Tish cin change 
their sex, bul Trinvid ocind wir 15 


among the few known to change 


batk and forth 


Extinction Looms for 
Many Livestock Breeds 
his (ssahaw Istand swine 


looks healthy, but it's on 2 
etitical lost, So are the Flonda 


Cracker cow, Gulf Coast Native 
sheep, and American Mammoth 


lackstock ass. These atid cight other 
heritage breeds are unique to North 
Ametrca, and now éach Produces 

fewer than 20) offspring every ycur 


‘The special breeds singled out for 
conservation by the Amencan Live- 


stock Breeds Conservancy have 
been dechining because aeribusiness 
breeds for amfomnty ind maximum 
production 





“We ve tricd to MTHS aE mgs 
tnal motel on. agnculture,” says 
Donald Bixthy., the conservancy'4 


executive director, “But diversity ts 
aa important for agriculture a6 if is 
tor rain forests, making adaptation 


i | TT 
to change possible 
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EL CASTILLO, CHICHEM ITZA, STATE OF YUCATAN, 
“THE CASTLE,” OME OF THE BES T-KNOWN 

AND BEST-PRESERVED MUADAN TEMPLES, 

DATING FROM, THE TH CENTURY. 


THE ORIGINAL MAGIC KINGDOM. 





STEPS OF A.GREAT TEMPLE BUILT TO THE GODS) 

WHAT IS. NOW MEXICO WAS ONCE THE WORLD 
OF THE MAYA. A PEOPLE WHO CHARTED THE STARS, 
AND BUILT GREAT PYTLAMIDS THAT RIVAL THOSE 
IM EGYPT. 
| TODAY YOU CAN VISIT PLACES LIKE CHICHEN 
eed (T2A, TULUM, UXMAL OR OTHER ARCHAROLOGICAL 
SITES IN THE YUCATAN AND DREAM OF WHAT THEIR MAGIC KING- 
DOM WAS LIKE ALL THOSE CENTURIES AGO. 

BUT IN MEXICO THERE 15 ALWAYS SOMETHING CLOSE BY TO FULALL 
ALL YOUR DREAMS. 

WHETHER YOU DREAM OF 
COOLING YOURSELF IN THE BRL : 
LIANT TURQUOISE WATERS OF THE “Sar 
CARIBBEAN AT NEARBY CANCUN, © ee. 








DIVING A 3-MILE WALL OF 





DRIVE FROM CHICHEN ITZA), YOU CAN HAVE IT ALL IN ONE 
VACATION. COME LIVE YOUR DREAM. COME TO MEXICO. 
TO MAKE YOUR VACATION DREAMS COME TRUE, 





EVERYTHING YOU EVER DREAMED OF 


DECIDE NOW. 
IS YOUR LIFE GOING TO BE 
POETRY OR PROSE? 
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WE TET SUQQESTING you set Orr TO Leek VOL 


z : a i 
muse in Venice, Parr or Rome. lemoting as that idea 
fic’ O¢ 

HOWweVer, Wwe do think that there may be room jot 
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the way the ink glides onto the paper, that makes 


zi Z = a ina i 
SYETY Whund Moment More signing ‘) ( ) N N E | 
; z i ik. a ss ' 
| | ail = reasons fi 5; 


Vie rec he ive a it lest cr ae FE 
choose a Sonnet, including an ink supply system 


f Le | = As oe ae 
that orevents leaks at high altitudes. And a choice oat 
] . 


retard uk eh yo ee eS ed - 

Seven hich flexible rolj Ped}: pT ie Custom TT 
—_ | 

tO suit your style 
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But, in truth, it’s a rather romantic decision, 

Fi cn i : Pe See Se re ee 

Al io an tit Tice TO Make one of inose Sey now 
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cerry Levey | 





Geographic 


Mapping Voter Turnout: 
Does Location Matter? 
O0nt is quite sure what 

drives 5:3, otizens to 

the polls on Election Day 
Tuesday in November—or keeps 
hem hone. Oniy 55 percent al 
those cligible voted in 1992, down 
from 63 percent in 1960 ancl 60-per- 
cent in oA 

A new study shows amajor 
change if the geoaraphy of turnout 
aa Well. Roger A. Hunt, a Lniversi- 
oot Mowoming geographer, plotted 
famcut at the county level for the 
past 14 presictential elections, From 
DM) through 1960), northerners 
voted al a higher rate than south- 
emers. Beginning in the 1960s, 
turmout fell heavily in the indus- 
tral ter of counties from New 
Tork to Missoun while incréazing 
in the South. 

But the real story, Hunt says, is 
that “by 19972 regional patterns had 
shattered. The mapisa jigsaw purzle 
of high and low timeout counties, 
LOGS TION CoOveSh | CcHitit as ouch.” 
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Solo to the North Pole — 
the Ultimate Journey 


ob hen [ gor to the North 
Pole, Dened,” recalls 
Metge Ousland, here with 
Trove tears on April 22, [a4 
“Tre wus the most happy fecling | 
ever expencnced, [his was the 
toughest trip of my life but alse 
the best.” 


1940 


———" 
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Voter Turnout in 
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Averant 


Presidential Elections ow Low 


Ril Lee ee: bo eo 


Chuslind tide the 60l6-mule trek 
from: Siberia in a fast 52%, cays, 
DecOming the tirst person to ski To 
the Pole lone without airdrop, 
caps, or vehicles, Exrier, he and 
fellow Sorweeion Erling Kapee had 
skied there together from Canuclo 
(Geogkeariic, March 1991) 

The 31-year-ofd Ousiand dragged 
a_286-pound sledge loaded with a 
tent, tue, 
rosin, dried meat and fish, mashed 
Potatocs, and soya oil, adidime up 
to 6.200 calones a day, On his son's 
sixth birthday, be treated himeelf tr 
ik picce of Mimond coke. Still, 
45 pounds. Some days he traveled 
[4 hours in temperatures that plum- 
meted to minus 44°F 

“Taiways managed to think paasi- 
tive, io look beyyind the pain to the 
future,” “To be there 
alone waa the best part of the whole 
expeditiom: You get closer to vour- 
sclt and to nature.” For company 
he read the Bible and listened to 
Bn Bppropmate Jim) Hendrix tape 
Phe OTirmate Erpernence 


he wn 


Chrsland says 


Melon, Millet, Succory: 
Famed Farmer's Letters 


“s wo of my sons traveling in 


England eccived some 

molon seed, of two species, 
brought from Peri,” John Camp 
bell White of Baltimore wrote to a 
Virginia farmer im 1816, “Tt has a 


ind food—porridge. nuts, 


hic, November J} Ova 


by County i Very ine 
hugh character. [have ,,. much 
pleasure m sencing o porti en of it.” 

Former President Thomas Jeffer 
con replied: “Tt rs by rtiulplyine the 
aor things of tie that the mass of 
TUIMAN Happiness th thcreased 

The exchange turned up ina 





packet Of 11 letters to and from Ief- 
ferson found by a |!) Department 
of Apgnioulture histori, Anne Ef- 
Hand, among uncutiloged papers at 
zi vation! “Agricultural [ ‘ibrary 

4 collector eave them to the secre- 
tary of agneulture in 1915. In twa, 
Jefferson enclosed seeds of millet 
and suoocory, ar chicory (above) 
with planting instroctions, 
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side-guard door beams— 
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can you live with 


For a brochure call 1-300-057-2448, 





cage that surrounds the passenger compart- 
nent and wees an ingenious enersy man 


Mchnt S¥SieMm tO Stratcricauly absorp tne 


IT pact Of an aocident, A design so strong 





Poe? tederal side-jmpact standords today: 


Fave k - an. et i 
But what really matters n't award- 


20 ee ig, A Age Roe. Aoick le ier, Avieriucal & 


WINNT AMT tert K brake technology, or dital 


features Like those above. Burt thev're inclucled. air bags” that inflate mn the blink of an 


= «1 


Wi fact, Lumina LS comes.wairth the eve. What matters is safety ar a 


mast COT py cheosiva Protectan pa “KE H 





price that meer people can [rv 
ir with. [Rat's what makes the new Lumina LS 


ts Loum th a rugged stec! safer a eenume tobhevsrolet 


ALL NEW LUMINA & 3 GENUINE CHEVROLET’ 


sounis. Nee dnl vidwo, And with 


\pple” Macintosh Performa; it 


inlo the computer 





2 Z . ri FI r d 4 i a 
Back in the od days. 


before computers roamed the earth 


E © 7 
* Site * . i =n Lh | = 
[eee Used to learn things bv reading 

















WOrs OM a peaee. 

Chiat wats bebome ideas carne to life 
scjLEEA — and swooping sand {ley 
pine Deir Waly OL COMIPULer Screens 
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Welcome to the futore:multinnerdia 
ror Vecintosh: 


Iti ENTE in! TLE, ah ee ; 








2 brings 


Multimedia corputin 
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A THEE WEN 


topether different lypes 


(nro. 


, ; 
LESCOL, [ORS 


(OU Can read all about nterodactvis 
ther hit a video fatten and soon in 
fora closer look al one. Orwaleh a 


nalvontnlopist talk about the {iving 





Hard. Or decide yout rather jlist 


Ds pitigiaebee 
listen in Uw i, Peer Toar sven 


rtm | 


Instead of iry tes. vou'll fol vin 
pet an evetul. And an earful, And even 
tutly, a mind full 

New ideas are oontinialh 
reInionced, and ber Ive 
TEPC: De YOM (ah aL PO 


a ' I I 
ie ACL Kates lk itt] 





hister wid retain more. (That 
One PeASON WHY Tore schite 
Ain 
ADE OCT ATE 


cy other franc! 


SV. (LSE PLP aI altar (1)- ROM 


LT “i ak 1 Bo ty "Th 
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computer 
stimulates your eyes and ears, 
can your mind be far behind? 
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‘Getting multimedia as 


hardware Ind, eSpeciily, siitwrire bo 





mL can a tiie TM compatiie 


computer can be a frustrating —even 
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very few of these mrobilerns, hecuse 3 
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nother words, a Macintosh 
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The Family Macintosh 








You can afford a NordicTrack. 


Why settle for anything less? 


There are good reasons why 
the NordicTrack exerciser is 
known as “The World's Best 
Aerobic Exerciser’ .” 


wl cli I rmii K 

















= CXETOSeT as a STi er 
rs 















TO. (hin erclinar 
exercisers. Our permentor 
fly en ard onary clatcy 
neh makes euencising les 
stressiul cn your back, Knees and his 
While lesen crss-couniny Ski exercisers 
provide an awkward shuffling metic, the 
Sorte Tick Gris YOKE i SET lL, neni-jarring 
matton, fos ws sy ys walking, 25 flue! ibs 


awiring. Nore Trick = lonesiancling 


30-day 


tradinan of quality has renuwimect stesicltest fir 


over ]O secre. Plus, [SES meecanch sheras that 


in-bome 
iriall 


after five wears. out of 10) NewticTrack corner 





use their machines sun Wea pe Of ne Danes Oo 
o — Are 4 rl = i = | f ~ £5 4778 
WEEE AP Will) ACRE! pe he ae 


Cete’s neo betler time to boy go NordicTrack 


It’s the affordable way to 
meet VYOuUr fitness goals 2 
By spending a fitthe money (3339) gnc} a 
Littles Cite (20) priutes) Wea) et ow weortd-class 
NordicTrack workout anc) burn up to | 100 
diaries per eur Plus, youl 
~ burn none fot than with emercise 
bikes, treackinills on stairstenpers 
Wn its easy To use. [hrec SC mantite 
workouts week os all it takes for a lealtiiet 


NordicTrack Challenger stronger body. And with these lnw prices. it's 
only $339 ts | easy 10 Invest io Norhe lick and invest in 


os wour g@excl bealth! 
NordicTrack Sequoia’ | 
only $429"! _| Call NordicTrack today! 


NordicTrack Excel Onn n497eE 
poet 1-800-942-1890 


Est. 245K4 





\. Other models priced from $599” _ 


FREE Video 


and Brochure 





Can orinrite fo: Normki Track, Dept 245k4 
1144 Perak ny iow, Ginga, AE WS tHe 454 
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A CML Company 


Presenting et Pee See echoed lovonm Previn LE Sa Avon thet-soristies 
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both vour childrens néecks anc) your personal desires. Distinctively stied 





te scape the wind and capture o sense of tranquil’ And bor tice aho require extra 


nampering, theres the avallabiliry of a eather interior And «Dice CD Charnes 





1, the sacrifices we make for our children. 


} course, cvery van has a pructical side But dont expect Previa » be typacail in its practicalire 








For insta, its unaguic mittengine chs not Oty cStribubes weight more 
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evenly T handling it also maximiaes interiog space. And at the heart 
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of this engineering marvel lies a superchanged engine thar ingeniously delivers 
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With our innovative 
Ez shaving groove to help move your 
page 2 et Hr 
: “Lift and Cot;. system can shave 
| Sil the most exciting thing 
about the atest Norelen in' what 
happens wile you shave, but afer 
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Introducing new Kodak Royal Gold file. 
Reval Gold film means microline grain, for extra sharpness and clarity, This 13 
the one film to asa for your mast important shots—the anes you ll want 
to enlarge or frame. Available in 25, 100, 400, and 1000 speads, 
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44, 50 young. 


Evervone liked him. 


She was able to keep the house. 


Susan's a junior at Penn. 








Peace Of Mind. It comes with every picec ol the Rock. 
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Three More Home 

Videos for Kids 5 to 10 
oO cscupe winter's chill, Japanesc 
MochUeESs. oF snow monkeys, huddle 


in the mountains of Tigukuchari (right). 


They tho hit the hot pool at Club Macaque 
in“ Audwentures in Asia,” one of three new 
videos Inthe Mealy Wild Andnaly scree. In 
“Amn orth Ameonca,” polar bears in 
vode Chonchill, Manitota, on their merution 
tothe Arctic, while in “Totally Tropical Ram 
Forest” an odd bird, the hoatzin, has a close 
ca When a baby beavers the nest and meee 
a-baw. Wom fies to the rescue. Dorothy Gi 
Singer of Yale, educational consultunt for the 
Reick, ai the vider explain “how mninils 
Travel. adjust to chmate, and Oring up babies,” 
anil ehe ines parenhs th watch wrth thet kids. 
Really Wild Animals i avaiighly ieee 
‘tioral Geeenyphic Howe Video Clit and in 
idles Leores 
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A Light in the Abyss 

Reveals Lite 

nthe glare of wltrabmght hehts, 
tw fish swoop past red-tipped 
tube worms. Their locaton: a 

vent Saal feet down in the Pacitic 

Clhcean off the coast af Mexjon, The 





ine coe sca Bm the Mmnovahon of 
Nathan Ganeraphire stat photoera 
pher bimory Keiol, who wed them 
la record still images of vent life 
Combined with a high-resolution 
Hideo cameta. the lights allen 
cnabied photographer Al Crccunes 
Lo caplure scenes an Wdeotape that 
Were Sharp enough to nin as photo 
Sraphs in the CrbOoeA PH 

Viewer meet Knstof, a guiding 
baht in underwater photography for 
more than three decades, in i seg- 
ment of Short Takes. 2 new feature 
of EAPLOEIRER. (in the eve of his 
retirement. Kristol conducts a per: 
sonal Viryage to the seafloor, “AT 
that innovation aver the years was 
directed toward one-ooal,” he says 
“DIT MOre the image 
Short Takes cis on ENPLORER, 
Sindy ar? pon. ET an TAS Super- 


iintiow, Tune in Novernier 2F 
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Presenting the 1995 Mitsubishi Galant. 
Filled with your favorite things. 
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The Nautilus: No Longer 
Just a Living Fossil 
onmsidercd an evolutionary 
rele litth changed for 43 
million years, the chambered 
OUD its has sunmeed sctentists who 
have found thatit 4 sll evolving 
ATiecktorm of the mols numperee 
WME + (Ae eoeses, Nearly all per- 
ished im the mass extinction that 
wiped oul the dinosaurs 
The few remamnime species inhabit 
Indo-Faciuhie water. After DAA 
Huches, pileontologiy W. Broce 
Saunders and colicaguecs found 
Uinsuspacted genet differences 


between two—the chambered natwh- 


hes (re bow, at bett) and the rare king 
nautilus. The King nowtilos ds so clif- 
ferent from the chambered nautilus 
that it may be reclassified a5 a new 
eenus, They also found thatthe 
chumbered matitilus haa five eo 
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“Islander of Papua New Gumes 
adorn their canoes with carvings af 
wives Saunders. “They 
call the king nautilus “kind with o 
hole im the muddle 

The nautius hos alwavs been crf: 
Hcult to study, When the animal 
dies, its body cinks, wile its shell 
oats. Natit ts from the Greek 
for “sailor, se naned by the 
ancaents, whe found only the empr 
hells riding the currents 

OS aneestors with parmotlike 
benks wind then tentacles were the 
firkt animals to seize prev such os 
shmimp. ironically, thea relative 
the octupus, 1s wnother predatos 
With a beak—and it often wes it 
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Six Environmental Defenders Win Coveted Awards 


6 wast when lL onrried my fra een: “Beavers ore the only ones 


biowed tio build dams,’ save Matthew Coon Come, Cormd Chief 

of the Cree of Quebec. For leading his people against the James 
Hay hydrodclectnc project that would flood Cree lands, he received one 
of the annual Goldman Environmental Prizes. The National Geographic 
Socety Wink atiang 19 netiiimting istiutions. 

The tribal leader, here paddling on Lake Mistassini on a Cree reserva- 
On, Organized a canoe trip of elders down the Hudson Raver to Wew 
York City in [900 to spark opposition to the dam project, Although the 
CPt pose is nowning complcnon, Cree opposition has helped stall the 
Next priate. 

‘The other Goldman winners: 





@ ldiko Schickhing, 2 Crerman activist, © pushing the World Hank to 
make its projects in developing countries more environmentally sensi- 
tive. She dramatized her nation’s role in the destruction of tropical rain 
forests by dumping sawdust on her chaneelin’s doorstep 

B@ Andrew Simmons, 6 conservation in St. Vincent and the Grena- 
dines, ted a campaign to restore an important forest preserve in his coun 
try, His group reversed local attitudes trward the lores, convincing the 
finn y to por in is-protection 

@ Laila Kamel, an beyptias enviroomentaia, works with Camo s 
lane community of garbage collectors. She hos helped them gain fair 
Sompensstion for trash-recyeling programs. “I feel that | have built the 
Pyramith all over aphin,” she 40s 

@ Luis Macas, o Quichus Indian from the Andes of Ecuador, spoar- 
hemiled adnve to give indigenous peoples control of their own land, 
Opposing multinational oil companies already cdrillme in the Bouaderan 
Amazon, He continues to lead ongoing HeZzotanons in an elfortite pre- 
serve the négion’s fragile environment. 

B Tuchjai Deetes helped restore on mportunt watershed tn northern 
Thailand near is borders with Myanmar and Lacs. She hos done so 
While Working to develop sell-sustining commnitics anpone the 
mations hill tribes in the region. 


National Geographic, November 104 
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FORD F-SERIES EDDIE BAUER. 
‘BEST NEVER REST. 











3 2" With F-Series, you get the confidence 9 <= 
= with a standard dnver's airbag and = 25 of knowing it’s been America’s #1 

—. Fear anti-lock brakes, truck 17 years running! 
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ALTHOUGH THE McCoOoery BROTHERS ANI) THEIR SISTER 
HAVE ALWAYS BEEN REMINDED OF THEIR STRIKING SIMILARITIES, 
IT 1S THEIR DIEFERENCES THEY HAVE ALWAYS INSISTED ON, 

IT 18 NO WONDER THEN, THAT EACH OWNS 
A DIFFERENT WATERMAN PEN. FOR WHILE STYLE IS KEY, 


INDIVIDUALITY 15 STILL EVERYTHING. 
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